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.ABSTRACT * % 

The document contains papers presented at a meeting 
to consider global population growth. The purpose of the conference 
was to promote the exchange of ideas relating to population growth 
between educators, government officials, and development agency 
personnel from develbping and developed nations. Ten papers are 

/ presented- Topics discussed include ways to implement global 
population policies, social science research on population and 
development, progress toward new contraceptives, reproduction 
research, the role of international assisttffi^e agencies in family ^ 
planning^ trends in international population assistance, and 
international population policy, A summary of conference proceedings 
highlights findings. These include that the field of population 

A :^tudies is changing rapidly, there is more awareness of population 
problems in the developing world, experts are increasingly convinced- 
that population problems are closely related to development, 
developing nations are beginning to increase funds for population 
research, and both developing and developed nations are expetiencing 
^ sense of urgency in coping with population problems. (DB) 
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PRiiFAcr: 

In June of 1977 the- Rt^ckcfcl 1 cr Pcnnulat ron convened a meeting to 
cons icier- the problem the world's iiojnil at I'on growth. Por the sake 
of continuity, this was referred to as •'Bellagiii TV" despite, the 'fact 
that the meeting had outgrown- the facilities of tho Foundat i on 's^ Study 
and Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy,, anTT the g>'Oiip was actually 
cc/nvened at Ulvsh;ile, Denmark. ' 

The pl^mning for this conference, liegan when the Foundation con- 
vened a Population Seminar of the donor conmiunity in New York City on 
July 17-18, . 197S. From this emerged a cc^nsonsus (far from unanimousl 
that such a conference should he'held ainl an fixecutive Commi t tee ^was 
appointed, represent i most of the donors in the population field, ^ 



to decide the thcm^i^id outline the fo'rniat for the 'meeting. The 
Fxecut i Commit tee'^'^'ifct in February of ^1976 at the Foundation head- 
(piarters, picked >an appropriate time for the conferejice (subsec|uent 1 y 
only chan^ged twice), and designated a Steering Comi^^ittee composed of 
four representativ.es of the donor agencies and fom* ' represent at i vcs , 
of the^developing countries to work out the details of the progr,^ini and 
to commission the necessary hackgrmind papers. The Steeri ng . Commi ttee 
'4iet at the F-oiincUit ion on three occasions fApi*i 1 14, 1976; October 26-27 
1976; and March H , 1977), reviewed the pa]iers w^hich had been prepared, 
and set the final agenda. The Foundation wishes to express its great, 
appreciation to a< 1 those who gave so genero'usly of their time ]')6th 
in the planning meetings aiul in the jireparatjon of pa]:)ers. 

Following the ]Hiblication of the "Creep Report" ( Reproduction and 

J 

Human We ,lfare: A Challenge to R(>search , Roy 0, Creep, Mar J or ie A. 
Koblinsky and Frederick S. Jaffe. Cambridge, Mass,,: MTT Press , 1976), 
sponsored by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations and the International 
Development Research Centre, t\ meeting was convened in hondon (Con- 
ference on Pub 1 i c ■ Sector Involvement in Reproductive ^S'cience and C\)n- 
traceptive Research) compol^cd largely of Puropean clonors from which-', 
an additional ]nisition paper emerged for presentation at the 
BellagijO IV Population Conference.- 

V 



This Bellagio meeting differed from the three population conferences 
that preceded it in several respects. As the list of those who were ir\ • 
'attendance would indicate, there were almost twice as many conferees 
present / both those who represented the donor community and those who 
represented the less developed countries. In addition, the World Popu- 
lation Yea^r Ipd produced the Bucharest conference ^id the World Popu- r ■ 



lation Plan j^f Action to help focus the discussion. Fortuitously, the 
Conference ilso had the advantage of the availability of Robert McNamara's 
speech at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (April 28, 11^77) oi] 
the 'population problem. * \ 

As the" Conference discussions developed, it became evident xlhat 
this is not a topi-c on which the donors Cjin be separated froifi the re- 
cipients or develoi^ed from tli&^developing countries . - ^There is but one 



future for the g|obe(^anii th"e^|6|ars since Bucharest have only »underscored " 
Our growing interdependence. Improved mutual awareness of the complexi- 
ties of "the problem wc face is a sine qua non of eff(2ctive progress. 

While the pos it ion ^:>apers were prepared chiefly/to serve as a basis 
for active discussion, nevertheless they liave considerable interest and 
Value an their own right- One must also applaud David Bell's succinct 
summary which reflects most of the conseTisus arrived^ at by the Conferen'ce. 

It is also :! j^leasurc to express the Foundation's appreciation^ to 
the Danish government for contributing the u^e of the lovely conference 
Center, the FuropahVj^l<o 1 en , at Ulvshale., A good deal of the/ success 
of the Conference .caiTie from the charming surroundings and the hospitality 
of our Danish hosts-. 

While improved mutual awareness of the problems facing tii<3 globe 
is not ti solution in and of itself, it is a prerequisite to reac\iing 
Such a solution'. It, is hoped' that this voTroiiie will contribute to such 
an awareness.^ 

J 

November 1977 . * Allan'C. Barnes, M.D. 
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.V,,., ; ... TWO AND A ilALF .YEAi^S AFTIiR BUCllARnST; 

- ' ■ SI-ARCHING FOR MEANS AND WAYS W IMl'l.liMliNT 'ITli; WORLD FOiniLATION t 

f . r 

PLAN 01' ACTION (WIM^A). 

' . ■ ; • - ^ ' - • . . ^' 

* - Carnrcn A . Miro* • . ^ 

Introduct fon . . ^ 

DissatLSfactLon with t'lve 1974' World I'opul at ion. Conferewr^^c (WPC) 

and its main fina; product, the World f^opulation Inan of Action 

(WPPA)\ has been voiced'repeatcdly in several qiuivters and by dif^ferent 

types' of students of p'upulatLon phc?nomena . . In a somewhat different 

' , • 1 ' 

.vein, othershuivo trieti, to intei'pret the "message fronv Bucharest . " 

*i ■ , ' * ■ ■ I 

This paper attemp'ts to show. that the WiM>A has the potential to stimulate 

and. guide futur-e Rational and international action In. the field of 

po^)ulation. 'idie following review of events and developments that iiave 

taken place since' the WPC i ndicateSs^, Jiowever , that this 'potential is- 

far from being ful ly^ real ized'. 

It should' not have come as a surprise, to either the developed 

' . r " . ' 

nations or to the United Nations Secretariat - as U^ apparently .did - 
that most of the Third World would have assumed such a militant stance 
at Bucharest, with the evident support of the Socialist counta'ies- In 
the flr?5t place, it had insist^tly been said, prior to the ^^PC,' that 
its great merit stemmed from tlu^ fact that^for'the ^rst time in 
history , the topic of "population". wa.s going to be con^ddered at the 
poll^cal level by high rank ing government officials. This repre- 
sented a significant departure from the two previous ' world population 
con|e^^ences (Rome, 1954 and Belgrade, 1965), organized by the United 
' Nations with the collaboration of the*^ International Union for the 
Scientific. Study of ropulation. Nobody, should have expected that " 
government reprresentat ilTeT^Wo^uld behave in a strictly aseptic ^ 
scientific manner, disregarding political positions adopted by 

their governments with their poteiitial attendant advantages and 

*The author is i^ndebtod to .Joseph P. Potter for numerous editorial 
suggestions. 
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disadvant-j^ges and their commitments in terms of allegiances and 
cleavages'; It should be added that ''population" had already been 
for more -than two decades a very controversial topic, laden with 
considerable ideological content. "Objectivity" in this field, as 
in others v^nvolving different interpretations of the causal relation 
among social phenomena, has been perceived as being repfes^ented by 
how each group of the parti'cipating actors judge the problem. 

No less important for the directipn taken by the deliberations 
in Bucharest is the fact that t]\e commitment of the developing nations 
to achieve more equitable international economic relations had advanced 
during the previous decade in a crescendo from the First UN Conference . 
on Trade and Development (1964), to the 1974 Sixth Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly, during which, precisely three and a half 
months before the WPC , two very significant resolutions were approved; 
t'he 3201 (S-VI), '^Declaration on the Establ ishijient of a New International 
Economic Order," and 3202 (S-VI) on a^i action programme for its estab- 
lishment. It does not seem a coincidetice that during that decade two* 
conferences in which developing nations coordinated their positions 
had been held in Algiers and that it wa^ one of the representatives 
of this country who led the challenge to the Draft WPPA, as submitted 
by the UN Secretariat, By shifting the explicit aim of WPPA stated 
in the first paragraph of the draft from "to affeci popuFation ^ 
variables^" to the broader objective, "to help coordinate population 
trends and the trends of economic and social development," as finally 
adopted, the Third ♦World was only being consistent with the recommen- 
dation included in^Chapter IX, paragraph 2 of the already mentioned 
Resolution 3202 (S-VI). This paragraph made explicit reference, 
among other things, to the planned WPC, 1974, recommending that its 
activities should be so developed as to contribute tc the Programme 
of Action for the Establishment of a New^Internat ional Eco,nomic Order. 

Two years earlier the tjN Economic and Social Council had already 
underscored the import}ince that it att^^ihuted to population policy 
'within a developmental^ context. Iij both the introduction and an 
operative paragraph of Resolution U)72 (LI I) adopted in June 1972, 



endorsing the ptogramme and arrangements for t4ae WPC, the ECOSOC 
.clearly established' what would later turn ouf to be the leit-motiv 



of the conference: ^ 



^ Convinced that economic and social development's an essen- 
' tial element and a prerequisite to an effective population 
policy, and being aware that further action and expan^on 
of activities is needed to this end at both the -national 

^ and 'international levels ... .Requests the Population Com- 
mission and the World Population Conference, 197.4, to 
give the highest priority- to the consideration of social, 
economic and other coViditions conducive to the attainment 
of national demographic objectives. 

bven the 1972 Conference on the Human Environment, which was 
followed by the m Secretariat as model 'for the WPC, had adopted 
"Principle 10," that referred to "stability in prices, adequate 
income from basic products and raw materials" as "essential elements" 
in deyeloping countries, for^the enhancement of the environment. 

Furthermore, the International Youth Population tonference held 
in Bucharest a few days before '^the Wl^C could have served as a , ' 

premonition of the character that the Meliheratjions concerning the 
WPPA could take. / When the WPC convened, the World Youth had already 
taken the stance that any attempts at reducing rates of population 
.growth would "op^ly be effectivf if they are part of a comprehensive^ 
and integrated strategy for > rap id. soc ia 1 and economic development .""" 

In short, Bucharest only came to reinforce what had been voiced 
before by social scientists from the developing world and by several 
organs of the UN system, namely that it i s .impossible to separate the 
population ^issue from its economic ^nd poli-tical context. ^' 

Considering all these antecedents, it is a pity that the WPC 
Secretariat did iu>t pay enough attention to the sensitive political 
situation that the Sixth Special UN Ceneral Assembly had stirred up 
among its members, a s^uatibn that was further complicated in iWicharest 
by the controversial nature of the "population problem. 

A clearer insight^tnto the potential political complications 
cxf the WPC probably would not bavelielped to avoid the discussion 
of some of the most cont rovers ia-H issues raised^ during the conference. 
But, It surely would have resulted in a smoother running of the 



conference, and iTi a more' productive use of the time of the important 
government representatives gathered there. Thfe basic papers of the 
conference and the corresponding background documentation may constitute 
the most complete and indeeH technically sound set of documents on 
population subjects ever^ to be prepared 'rnternationdl ly . It is to' be 
deplored that conf.erence participants did not have time to study their 
content, and discuss some of the substantive issues that they raised. 
In fact, it would probably have been useful for those government rep- 
resentatives responsible for examining the draft WPPA in a Working 
Group to have benefited from a prior discission of the topics that 
were dealt with by the Plennary, and the First, Second and Third 
Committees.^ 

The WPPA: A Potentially Strong Political Instrument 

But what many people have considered to be perhaps the greatest 
shortcoming of the WPC, the highly politicized atmosphere in which,^ 
the debates took place, can' be turned into one of its assets. The 
World Population Plan of ActioiT7 while a consensus document, was 
arrived at after considerable discussion between ardent opponents, 
and it emerged from the confrontation establishing certain fundamental 
premises on which the comniitment for future action in the population 
field at the political level, rests. A perusal of the Plan reveals, 
among others, the followinV^ 

The promotion of development and improvement of quality of 
life require coordination of action in all major socio- 
economic fields including that o T population (1); 

The Plan of - Act ion must be considered as an. important 
component ^(^^^^ system of international strategies (1); 

Where trends of population growth, distribution and struc- 
ture are out of balance with social, economic and environ- 
ment aT'facTor^7~the^ at certain stages of development, 
create additional difficulties for the achievement of 
sustained development (2) ; - 

Individual reproductive behaviour and^thc needs and aspira- 
tions of society should be reconciled (7). 



In addition, certain principles of the Plan clearly attest to a* 
(consensus on the importance' of demographic variables. For example: 

The principal aim of social, economic and cultural 
development, of which population ^oals and policies are 
inte|gra 1 parts , is to imi)rove levels of living and the 
quc^ity ^of life of the people (14aV.; 

Popillation and development -are interrelated: ]:)Q])u1 at i on 
•var f abl es influence . deve 1 o]:>inent var ia]:)l es and are also 
influenced by them (lie); 

The ])rimary aim of tliis Plan of Action is Jo exjiand and 
deepen the capacities of countries to deajr effectively 
w i th" their' na t iona 1 and subna t i onal popu la t ion ])robl cms 

In re^i^ard to the ^'^e ncra 1 obj cct i ves of the IMan the followin<^ 
excerpts stand out as rccc\nii i t ion , on the part of national reprcsenta 
tives attoniling the IVPi:, tlie political nature of the task to he. 
undertaken uniler the guidance of the WI'PA : 

To recommend guidelines for population policies consistent with 
nat ional values and' goals and w i th .in t crna t i ona 1 ly recogni'^ed 
pr i nc i p 1 es 1 1 S f ) ; " 

■ lo promote tlie de\^e 1 c^pmen t and implementation of ])opulat ion 
policies where necessiiry, including improvement in the 
communi cation c^f the pu r poses and goals of thes-e policies 
to the p uiUic antl tlie promotion of p opu lar participation 
in their formulation and i emen t a t i on . ' . 

The Bucharest eonsensns can indeed turn out to be rather strong 
as a political instrument, if one considct's that it went as far as 
recommending tliat all countries "respect and ensure, regard 1 ess of 
their (U'crall demo^ r' aph i c goa 1 s , the right of ]^ers(Mis Xo determine, 
in a free, informeil and responsi])le manner, tlie number and spacing 
of their chi Idren." (2^)a) 

A Review of liven fs and Deve 1 opment s S i nee Bucharest 

liven if one would be tempted to discard the WPPA as an instru- 
ment with little political leveraj>e, it is impossil^le to esca])e the 
conclusion that the interest in and discussion of this ilocument has 



not died down in the two and n half years that have elapsed since 
its adoption. Rather the WPPA continues to ca[iture the attention 
of llifferent sectors, both at' the i ntornat ioaa 1 and national levels. 
While previous World IH^pulation Conferences were i^espousible for 
basic contributions to fhe fund of scientific knowledge on jiopulation, 
in comparison with Bucharest fheir rejiercussions ' on what might be 
called the jiolitical action front were Ijiract ical by ri^ni-existent . 
While the interest the 1954 Conference generated within the UN 
towards the creation of the regional demograjihic training and research 
centers had considerable imjKict in tlie field through the years, the 
direct influence of the Conference .\t the political level was meagre. 
The 19()S 9(/ent came chaser to the concerns that [prevailed at Bucharest: 
several meetings dealt with ro 1 a t i on sh i ps o f demographic and socdo- 
economic factors. Its second main ctMit im but ion was that of heljvinj 
to increase awareness of those , i nt err^e 1 at i ons and inducing important 
changes in the content of the UN Poimlation DivisLoi] work progranmie. 
Aside from tliat, its effects on the national political spliere, if 
any, died down very sotni . 

The following review oi' events and developments in the period 
following the 197-1 CtMiference demonstrates that. the WPPA has had 
an important and probably unparalleled i^njKiCt on various sectors\ 
rt also shows, however, that in many res[iects, the International 
commun i tyMias failed both to make more than nominal jirogress towards 
achieving the fundamental [A;ir]H^-^c's c^f the IMan, and to taj:e advantage 
of its potential as a "policy instrument within the liroader context 

of the internationally adopted strategies for national and inrer'- 

,a) 

nat lona 1 progres s . 

Direct |-ollow-u[:> Activities 

Among the events that have taken plac6 within the United NaticMrs* 

system since 197-1, there :\rSb some that constitute follow-up activities 

diix^ctly r^elated to the i m[i 1 emen t a t i on of the WPPA. 'I'hose identifiable 

are: 1) The Population Commission bSth Session in Pebruni'y, 19"S; 
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2) The five Regional Post -Bucharost (\in su 1 t a t i on s , held between 



February and %ly, 1975; 3) The UNpRA-UN lAterregional'.Consul tati ve 
Group of Experts on . the WPPA, convened in September'^^1975 , and 4) The' • 
Population Comission 19th<Session in January 1977. 

1. In connection with the, first of these, two decisions adopted . 
by 'the Conunissian', and later Ratified dVy liCOSOC:, are worth particular 
mention, namely the requests to the Sec retary-<)eneral to: 

- obtain^ '\it the national level,; iii consultation with Member 
StaLi^s, a report of the measures adofited, and work being 
undertaken and planned, by Clovernment s , which they regard 
relevant^to the implementation of the WPPA' ' " ; an d 

- prepare "guidelines to assist ... development planners at the 
national level to take uVto account population-related factors 
^len ilrawmi'. up plans for develc^pment . " , 

The first of theso requests gave rise to the UN "Third liuiuiry 
among Governments: l\)pulation Policies in the Context of Development, 
1976," that gives insight into th^ changes occurring at the national 
level in the percc^ptions f demogi'a'ph i c leveJs and trends and related' 
policies. It also laid the groundwork lor the continued surveillance 
of events at the country level. In response to the second request a 
docum^t {l\/:^7S0) was, in effect, prepared and submitted to the Olst 
Session of f;CT)S()c: under the title "tiuidelines on Population Related 
I<actors for Development Planners." Promot i ot^^ o f work on tdi i s difficult 
andj up to now, rather undcveh^ped subject can he traced hack to 
•principles enunoiated by tho IVPIW. If, as Article l-l (dl states, 
"population policies are constituent elements o f soc i oeconom i c 
development policies," it is important to learn how to insert^ the 
consideration of demographic factors, their potential consequences 
and i)resumed determinants into developmental planning. P.vidently in 
this respect the U\ Seci^etariat is Far from being -ahle to give assur- 
ance, of ah i 1 i ty"^' t(^ render adecjuate advice. After considering the 

"Ciuidel ines" tlie PCOSOC i^eturned them to the l^opulation Commission with 
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the request that a "manual on population and development planning" be 
prepared, a task on which the Population Division expects to work diirin 



the biennium 1978-1970/"^ 



2. Th'e fivp regional p^st Bucharest , consultations ,were^ urtder-* • 
taken in responsjp to Article 103 of IV.PPA wlxi ch invites ''couniri^s \ ^ 
sharing similar-pop !at'ion conditions and problems ... to consiaer^_-: 

s Plan of Actibn^j exc hange. expo r i ence s in 'relevant fields 
and elaborate those aspects of the Plan that are of particular 
relevance to tliem." Indeed tlie repoi'ts of the consultations 
reftect the different approaclies to the WPPA takeir^ by the five- 
regions, and tliey provide valuable guidance to tlie international 
community, when considering means and' ways of lielping countries 
of these regions implement the WPPA. Witiiout claimiiVg to be 
exhaustive the following summaries illustrate tiie diverse mannfer 
in which regions reacted to the WPPA a few montiis after its adoption: 
The bSCAP reg i on re i t era ted i t s support for t lie reduct ion of 
population i^rowth, bavini^ set quantitative targets for declining 
- rates of growth, mortality and fertility. P.erlKips a new consensus 
appearing in tiio consul ta't i on as an outcome '-^f Bucharest, is 
the reference to the fact ti^at "development is a central factor 
in the Solution of population problems . ""^^ 

The countries of the b('LA region, while recognizing that certain 

critical situations could aris,^ from the demand for educational, 

health, fibusing, anel other services generated- by their particular 

population dynamics, porsisfed in their position of not making 

any specific recommendations in relation to the rate o f popul at i oa 

growth. No cjuant i tat i vo targets were proposed, though indirectly 

' • some wore approved in connection with morbidity and mortality 

when explici't reference was made to "the goals laid down in the 

ITmi- Yeay^^^HeVKUj Plan of the Americas."^ ^ Undoubtedly the most 

ilj^poj^^ant .vrecoininendnt i cni adopted by the Latin American, countries 

is that related to settini^ up "h igh T eve I councils, commissions 

or other ocpiivalont units, empowered to coord i nat e action in the 
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t i e 1 d o t population;" in the count r ies o 1 the region . 



e At^rican consultation revealed more clearly than in any other 
gioi| the diversitx' of situation.^ ancl positions. The report 
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r'^lects a consensus bet\)een ''countries with yiast natural 
resources", where ''a high rate of population growth could provide 
ad^d benefit for develoiMnent" and thosc^'Vible to hold larger 
population'' but in which "certain c i rcumj^tances. (economic, 
social, cultural or otherwise) may not make it i\)ss i h 1 e . '! 
Many of the recommendations contain*cd in the Plan were 
reiterated in the African context. The most prominent \ 
departure was that of urging African (lovernments "to, pass 
legislation permitting qualified medical practitioners to perform 
abortion on recpicst and on grounds of the health, wel fa re ^ and 
survival of either motticr and child or both of them," Tfiis 
recommendat i c^ii is even more striking if one considers that the 
subject of aboi'tion was completely silenced at the KPC^ 

The ITTVA. reg ion took the most radical position in regard to 
population growth when it declared that "rapid population growth 
yn the area docs not constitute an obstacle in the way of 
socioeconomic development," adding that "there are further 
indications that tlie development process may overcome the 
implications of the contLnued rise, in reproduction rates and tlie 
natural increase of popuUit i oi>. " It emphasi zed more than any 
(Uher region the need for adetjuate statistical data on the 
tMricnis demographic variables. 

The V;CV: c(,nni^ rios agreed that the adoption of the Plan had 
"resulted in the speeding up of the enactment of legislation 
and the undertaking; of o rgani :at i tnia 1 arui research prograimiies 
that might otfierwise have heon allocated a lower prioIMt^^" 
In the majorit)' of countries it has caused "(iove rnment s to 
realize that wJiere previous appi'oaches were not coordinated 
to resolve population proi)lems, these approaches might be trans- 
formed into a ccnis idei-ed comprehensive population policy, 
within the context of sc^cial and economic develojiment strategies 
and plans." ' The V.Cll represeiirat i ves also paid special 
attent ion 'to the recommendation contained in Article 22 of the 



WPPA to redyce "national and subnayonal dif f erenti3ls^^^f 
mortality, calling on WHO to ''initiate and coordinate sfudles 
of differential morbidity and mortality both in developed and 
developing countries." 

The different regions coincided jn recognising the right to . 

S access to information and services, provided by'the State, enabling 

\persons to achieve desired family size. There was also generalized • 

agreement on paying particular attention to the topic of geographic 

distribution of the population with special reference to internal ■ 

and internatiopal migration. The need for research also received^' 

wide recognition. ^ 

3. The UNFPA-IJN Interregional Consultative Group ^of Exp^erts 

on the WIMVA was convened with the avowed purpose of considering > 

"overall programmes, priorities, sources and coordination of 

assistance in relation to the implementation of the WPPA." A reading 

of thjb Draft Report of the Meeting^ reveals that it came far from 
i 

accomplishing tliis objective, and that there was considerable 
disscnsus among participants. The recommendations are numerous and 
of a rather general character. Ln all likelihood they have been of 
little practical value to the organizations Convening the meeting. 
In the opinion of the u-riter the Reason for the apparent failure 
of the consultation was the attempt to get advice of general appli-> 
cation from scholai-s and technicians coming from regions and 
countries with very diverse developmental and demographic situations, 
and at different stages of "maturity" in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of population policies/ Any attempt at implementing the ^ 
WPPA has to take well into consideration one of the principles 
stated "in its paragraph 14 to the effect that "(i) Recommendations 
in this Plan of Action regarding policies to deal with population 
problems must re cog nize the d i vers ity_ of jcpndi tipn£^ within and 
among different countries." In other words, to proceed with the 
implementation of the Plan at the national level requires at least 
an appro 'imate knowledge of the conditions of the country in 




question in terms not* only of its -p op^ at ion trends, but- also "of its 
^ecPnomic, io'cial and ' political situa^on, not disregarding the, 
poST:\tion prevailing at the governmental level in^relation to ^ 
population ".policies . Of course, from these indiKvidual diagnoses ^ . 
some generalization's would eventually be possible and some programmes 
of wider application could be developed. 

4, The 19th Session of the^UN Population Commission is the first^ 
in which the resul t.^ of the monitoring o£ population trends and 
policies requested bv tUe WPPA (Article 107) was examined by Govern- 
ment representatives. At tlie time of writing, the autlior lias only 
had access to tlie basic documentation prepared for tlie meeting. 
Perhaps the Report on the 19th' Session contains very specific 
references to implementation of the Plan. Tiie impress^ion received 
from reading the document at io'n available, though, i,s that the 
Commi/ssion concentrated on examining demographic trends as reported 
by the Secretariat, and trends in policies as reported mainly through 
the Third Inquiry Among (Governments. It also paid particular attention 
to the organization of the review and appraisal of progress mad(^ 
towards achieving the goals and recommendations of tlie Plan to be 
undertaken every five yeans by the United Nations system (Article 108). 

Oth er Post-Bucharest A ctivities 

^ F'our World Conferences bn I'ood, Women, Habitat, and hmployment 
plus the Seventh Specia^l Session of the UN General Assembly took 
plaee in the two-year [XMMod f^C)l lowing the adoption of the WPPA. 
The preamble to the Plan declares it. "a policy instrument within the 
broader context of the internationally adopted strategies for national 
and international pr{^iMess," and the Background to Plan states that 
it "must be considered as an important component o'f the system of 
international strategies^" .This being the case, one would expect 
that instruments emanating from these four conferences would have 
made very explicit references to what could legitimately be called 
the world strategy on popi^at ion matters'. Unfortunately this did j 
not happ6n; there were few references to the WPC and the WPPA, 
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and, ia some instances, no reference at all. Very little recognition 
was* made af apothegm so insistently repeated in ^he Plan that 
"population and development are interrelated" and that "population 
variables influence development variables a^id are also influenced^ < 
by them," (Article 14 (c)). This ,xoul^ .be interprerted as implying 
that the iffiternat ional community still has a long, and perhaps very 



dif f icult , road to follow in order to move from mere declaration of 

principles to effect iv|^ act ion in understanding the network of 

relationships among economic , social , cultural, and political 

fac^tors d^'teriniriing demographic processes, and the possilj^le avenues 

of /'inli^^TVention to affect these processes in order to "coordinate 

p^ij^ij^Ct ion trends and tlie trends of economic and social development" - 

the expldc i t 'aim of the WPPA. The evident lack of colierence and 

continuity cannot he a t t r ibuted - onl y to the fact that ,^ in some cases, 

governnlent representatives, not being the same at all meetings, might' 

empliasize "'di f ferent aspects of the constel lation of problems. The 

idea that the most promising approach to the problems of developmeat 

is through a coordinated attack on all of the underlying factors 

responsible for a given socioeconomic situation has yet to permeate 

most national political structures. 

1. The World Food Conference adopted only one short Resolution 

(IX) specifically devoted to population in whicli it 'recognized "tliat 

the increasing demand for food is related in particular to the 

1 8 

^unprecedented population growth." But when referring to "Fhe^ 
"right to, determine the numher and spacing of births," the same 
resolution failed to ^'^^^^ '^^^ the WPPA by limiting that right 

with the provision that it should be exercised "in accordance witli 
national needs." By contrast, there is no reference in the Declaration 
adopted by the Conference on the liradication of Hunger and Malnutrition 
to population po-licies or their r(^L^tion to agrarian or other p^olicies. 
Pcrhaps'*''^reatcst complementarity hetwcen the two conferences can be 
found in the recommendations regarding rural developinent (Resolution " 
11 in Food Conference and Article 46 (e) and Resolution I of the 
Population Conference) . 
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2. The WorW Conference of the International Women Year came 
closer to -reinforcing in several respects the decisions t^ken at 
■Bucharest. Article 32 (b) of the Wl'PA states that among the develop- 
ment goals liaving an "effect on the socioeconomic context of reproduc-/ 
tive decisions that tend to moderate fertility levels" is that of "the 
full integration of women into -the development process," and goes on 
to point to some of th^3^ans by wiucli this niight be accompl ished. 
Here one can point to perfect coherence between, tiie approaches of 
the two conferences. Implementation of their recommendations sliould 
be mutually reinforcing: fulliM' integration of women into societal 
roles should have a significant impact on reproductive behaviour. 
Both conferences recognized: a) tlie need for achieving equality 
of status for men and women in the family and in society; b) the 
rigbit to entdr into marriage "only witli the free and full consent- 
of the intending spouses" (WIM\-\ Article 39 (d)); c) "the rigiit of 
individuals and _^'oup.l es to determine freely and responsil.Uy the 
number and S[iacing of tiieir children" d) the close interrelation 
of social, economic and deniograpiiic factors ("Ciuingo in one or more 
inevitably^ involves ciianges in'others")^ ; and e) the legitimacy of 
having popul at i on . po 1 i c i es and programmes, witiiin the framework of 
•overall eleve 1 opment^ plans. 
^ 5, Only in the final Report on the Conference on Human Settle- 

ments did the author fine! aw explicit reference to the WPPA, The 

reference aj^ipears in ('hapter 11 devoted to "Recommendations for 
2 1 

National Action." where it is determined that each country must 

act with urgency to establish a national pcilicy on human settlements 

that takes into av.coinvt th.e distribution of the {lopulation in the 

national territory. 

It is stated that the WTPA is one of the items to be considered 

(the last (Ihe on tliC list). l^crhaps it -is a biased intcrpreta.t ion , 

but it appears to the author that thg recommendations adopted in ^ 

iVancouvcr remove the whole area of population distribution from the 

/domain of those rcsjions i ii 1 e for pojnilation policies both at the • 

I . ^ >- • '(I 

^national and international level. A careful study ot the 
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recommendations' ^of the two conferences' is needed in order to find 
out where their recommendations are, indeed, coinx:)lement^ry and where 
they might give rise to uncoordinated action. 

4. At the time of writing the autho]^ did not have access to 
the Report the World limi^loymcnt Conference, but judging- frpm tlic 
cont-^nt of the Report submitted to the Conferenoe by tiie Director 
General of l]^0, ipcan be surmised that the populat ion topic, more 
precisely tliat of population jmlicies, was noticeable by its absence 
from the deliberations. In ]Kirt II of tliat Report deAling with 
National Strategies under the section on Social Policies, it is 

stated that "it would not be appropriate to discuss in this report 
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the still contr oversial iss ue of popu lat ion pol i cies . """^ From tiie^ 
ensuing discussion it appeal's as if these po licies were considered 
as refe'ri'in^: primarily to family planning. 

5. rhe main agreements reachcLl dui'ing tlie Seventh Special 

Session of the General Assembly were registered in Resolution 3362 

(S'VII) adopted on Se])temh^M' lb, 1975. It is not possible to find 
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tliere ev^n an indirect rcKM'cncc to population, Barnett f . Baron 
lias tried to discover a link in a recoinmendation included in I'art III 
Paragra]^:»h 9 of tiiat Resolution, to the effect that W|IQ and UNICl-p 
intensify efforts aimed at improving health conditions in develojiing 
countries i)y pi'oviding, among other things, "piM.mai^ health services 
to the commun i*t ics , includiug maternal and child health and family 
welfare." Baron of{\M'S some interpretations of the lack of attention 
to population by the Seventh Special Session of the f.eneral Assembly, 
namely the desire to avoid an ideological issue that can he divisive 
the acceptance by the Assembly that [lOpulation need not be a sejiarate 
issue when discussing sck' un^conomi c t rans format i, on , in line with tiu' 
spirit of IVi'PA itself; and the fact that the S]iecial Session was 
mainly understood by the tle\'elo]ung countries as an. occasion for 
;ptating what the developed wo r 1 d / "owclP ' them and not for dealing 
with matters of national j^^licy. 

Without denying that soiiie^ of the preceding statement s . bel p to 
^explain what happened to the topic of pc^pulation at the Seventh 



Session/ the' author believes that it constitutes another example -of 
the lack of general agreement on the need 'to tackle development with • 
a coordinated attack on a constellation of 5oci9economic problems, 
one of which is population. 

. The .Post-Bucharest Response of UNFPA and th e Specialized Agencies. * - 

Perhaps one of the most direct responses to the WPC and the 
WP.PA oil the part of UNFPA, in terms of definition of principles and 
sttitement of aims and purposes, is contained in the. Report submitted 
by its Hxecutive' Director to the Twenty- second meeting of the UNDP 
Governing Council in dune 1970.^' In that document the hxecutive 
Director, while reaffirming the aims ajid purposes which ECOSOC 
originally assigned to the I-und, pointed to the need* of changing 
emphasis in certain areas. l-or examj^le, he recognized that awareness- 
creating activities should focus "more on readying important population 
groups such as women, youth, local' community leaders, religious, 
and political groups." He foresaw that assistance to countries wil 1 
have "to he limited in time and pha.^d out gradually"; and that, in 
this connection, priorities will have to be applied. The idea of 
adopting some "j^oj^u I at i on- re la t ed grouping of countries" to o'rgani^e 
the granting of the limited resources of the Fund is mentioned in 
this context as a means of ass.igning priorities. In fact, the Report 
proposes a group of S I countries to be designated Prior ity . Countries- 
for. Populat ion Assistance (PC:PA) which would receive 7S percent of 
the funds available. These ccnintries are identified on the basis of 
the following demographic threshold levels: 

rate of populat i^ni growth oi 2.S percent per annum; 

level of fertiHity in terms of gross reproduction rate of 2.5; 

infant mortality of IbO 'infant deaths per 1,()U() live births; and 

population deiisity on aiMble land of 2 persons per hectare. 

Support to countries would include advice regarding the "setting 
of priorities in accordance with their established population objec- ^ 
tlves." Preference would be given to, "act i v it ies designed to strengthen 
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the ripipient countries self-reliance in population matters and 
benefit disadvantaged population giroups." Among the projects^ 
promoting self-reliance which the Fund would-be sympathetic to 
funding are ^'operational research and- pilot^^ojects exploring 
innovative approaches/* ^NFPA is "seeking ways t\) identify , 
development programmes into which population activities can" be ^ 

integrated In such collaborative efforts, the UNFPA should be 

prepared to fur^^he population components while other developnj|(nt 
assistance bodies support the other components of integral programmes." 
The Fund intends to pay particular attention to "disadvantaged and 
vulnerable population groups." 

The UNFPA decided, ^s directed by the UNDP Governing Council, 
to give preference to country and regional projects, and to devote 
a rather modest proportion of its funds to interregional and global 
projects. A proposed "thorough study by region or subregion on the 
types of basic population activities' required" should prove useful 
in further refining priorities. These could undoubtedly be revised 
periodically with the help of the "newly established machinery for 
monitoring UNFPA supported activities." 

After the approval by the UNDP Governing Council of the UNFPA 
^pi^eria ftl** setting priorities, the Fund had to translate these into 
the proposed budget for 1977-1980. A review of this budget reveals 
that the project category to which the majority of the fOnds have 
been assigned is that of family planning (58.8 percent). This consti- 
tutes a significant departure from the period 1969-1975 when family 
planning was allotted 39.3 percent. 

' Because of the manner in which the report on activities of the 
UN specialized agencies for submission to the. Population Commission 
is prepared, it is difficult to pinpoint activities by organization 
and to establish clearly whether or not they were on-going projects 
at the time of the WPC or constitute a response to it. The report 
emphasizes activities in two categories of the Standard Classification 
of Population Activities (SCPA) , namely Population Dynamics (SCPA 200), 
and Fertility and iamily Planning (SCPA 400). The first of these 
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categories includes activities under the lieading of populat ibo and 
'development. WhiJ^e the pertinent part of the report claimVsfhat 
*'work programmes of the bodies of the United Nations System. have 
expanded significantly/' it is difficult to discover new innovative 
approaches to the study of" the subject. Perhaps among the most novel 
subjects mentioned in this section are one on '^incomq^. distribution 
anc}^S<)cial disparities as related to mortality, fertility and 
migration/' and another, a programme which "focusses on the integra- 
tion of demographic variables in development strategies and popula- 
tion policies." Several projects seem to be planned or already 
underway trying to relate income^to-^emographic factors. 

One development is evident from the description contained in the 
document referred to above in regard tp expansion of Fertility and 
Family Planning. This expansion was already^-^underscored when 
discussing the UNFPA 1977-1980 budget allocations. On a more 
positive note, it appears tk^t some attention will be devoted to the 
ana'lyses of the World Fertility Survey data that are starting to 
become available . Another approach which would be considered as 
attempting to answer some of the concerns rais/Sd as a consequence 
'of Bucharest is the irivolvement of the UN Division of Public 
Administration in the study of certain pertinent aspects of family 
planning programmes 

The UNFPA budget allocation assigns 2 percent of the total 
budget for 1977-1980 to the Population Policy category, the sanie 
proportion allotted during the years 1969-197S. But while for the 
earlier period the annual average assigned to this category was 
U.S. $5^0,000, thiii^ average will amount to $2,418,000 in the next tour 
years. It is to be regretted that the document describing tli^ 
activities of the bodies of the UN system working in the fiel^ of 
population did not attribute more importance to the description of 
projects in this area. Apparently the newest addition to the programme 
i3 that related to "institution-building" for population policy 

purposes. It seems as if the pertinent members of the UN system are 

— w <^ 
still ins>earch of means and ways of ,col laborat ing in this important 

field. • ^ 
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The Post-BuchWrest Response of the Community of Donots 



Inertia is not only a characteristic of demographic behaviour 
and international bureaucracies^; it also affects the community of 
donors -in the population field. Two and a half years is, however, 
too short a time to*expect pronounced changes in the priorities 
donors attach to different components of the field. There are, 
as in other cases, commitments- to on-going projects, mechanisms 
for approval of programmes and budgets that operate under schedules 
difficult to modify, and, above all, deep-seated convictions as to 
what is important and pertinent in the population field. Because of 
all these constraints, earlier evaluations of the impact of Bucharest 

upon donors' attitudes have arrWed at the conclusion that it has 
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been rather insignificant. The author tends to di/agree with 
that perception. Perhaps she can be told that some of the signs of 
changefpointed out below were already in the making when the WPC 
met. Even so, they represent (in her opinion changes that relate 
to the approaches that were so ardent>y discussed in Bucharest. 

The first symptoms of change are the "introspection" exercises 
which have recently been undertaken .by some of the donors, in some 
instances through external advisers, as in the case of the World 
Bank and the IPPF, and in others as an internal review, such as 
that conducted by the Population Council. The International Review 
Group of Social Science Research on Population and Development, which 
is being sponsored by nine donors, including UNFPA, could also be 
taken as an indication of their desire to receive guidance in connection 
with important aspects of the im|fTt;mentation of . the WPPA. 

It is perhaps too early to evaluatev4:he influence of th^erelson 
Report on the World Bank^s population programme. There are some 
indications that the Bank will consider utilizing some of its projects 
for what has been termed "controlled experimentation." There should 
also be no doubt that the Bank will attempt to evaluate and monitor 
the population impact o,f its activities in sectors other than popula 
tion more closely. Tn-depth studies of [)opulation and development 
in a half dozen countries arc a strong possibility. The research 
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programme would include topics such as: Population Growth and 
Savings, Women's Activities and Fertility, and Education-Fertility 
Relationships, all of great current relevancy. 

The internal review undertaken by the Population Council led ' 
to a significant reorganization of its structure and objectives. 
Paramount among the changes is the establishment of the Ceater for 
Policy Studies. Wh^le retaining interest in the development of new 
contraceptive techniques and the delivery of family planning services 
the Council is broadening its field of concern to include topics that 
fall in line with issues arising from Bucharest. 

A- significant new approach may be developing within the USAID 
population programme, judging from a study conducted in Pakistan 
with AID'S support entitled "Population Impact of the Development 
Perspective." .The preface to the Preliminary Report states that 
the idea "originated with the observation that it might be possible 
to assess the impact on population growth of government policies, 
programs and projects which have specific objectives other than 
that of affecting, the rate of population growth" - a concept closely 
related to the discussions held at the WPC . An extension of this 
approach is presently included in pending legislation that would 
require assessment of^the impact on growth of all development 
projects financed with U.S. foreign assistance. Implementation 
of this proposal would present challenging difficulties considering 
that existing^ socioeconomic research provides a less than completely 
adequate basje for such evalViat ions . Nevertheless, the proposal might 
have an important^impact , provided that those responsible for its 
execution do not fall into- the simplification of once more attributing 
miraculous benefits to fertility reduction, or into the danger of 
selecting projects on the basis of criteria to which host countries 
attach minor or no importance. 

The Ford Foundation appears to be giving "major emphasis to 
devplopme-nt of capacity for research and linkages to policy in the 
developing world." 



A closer scrutiny of the programmes being supported by other 
donors might also reveal some change in emphasis. Unfortunately the 
author has had access to ratl\cr broad descriptions of these programmes 
where she has been unable to detect -any significant reorientation of 
efforts. 

The preceding comments refer to modifications in donor attitudes , 
not. to changes regarding the actual amounts available for support of 
neV innovative projects. While there is no denying that funds for 
populati^tt have apparently been, more difficult to obtain and have 
not increased in the. last few years, the author has not given much 
importance to a comparison of -the funds available for population 
projects before and after Bucharest because of her conviction that 
"where' there is the will, there is the power." The somber predictions 
about diminishing funds for population, while certainly not unrelated 
to the economic situation of the donor countries, is also perhaps, 
related to the dissatisfaction of an important group of donors with 
the results of the WPC . 
s 

Recent Demogr a phic 'Irends and Positions of Governments Post-Bucharest 

' As would be expected when an instrument such as the WPPA is 
adopted to guide the actions of countries and international organiza- 
tions in the population field, many sectors (governments, UN organs 
and Secretariat, donors in the field, non-governmental organizations, 
population scholars, journalists, etc.) become interested in learning 
about its impact through time. The; information sought relates both 
to the behaviour of governments vis-a^vis the adoption of measures to 
implement the recommendations of tlfe Plan and to the evolution of 
given demographic variables. 

Under the Chapter on "Recommendations for Implementation," the. 
WPPA itself Contains a section comprising three articles devoted to 
the "monitoring of population trends and policies" and to the "review 

and appraisal of progress made towards achieving the goals and 
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recommendations" of the Plan, 
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It vested* responsibility in '^appropriate bodies of the United 
Nations , system." Cojnnlyi»ng with' these provisions, the UN Population 
Commission met last ^li^ to examine the results of the first 
exercise of mqnitoring population trends and policies. The comments 
below draw on the two documents submitted by the Population Division 
the 19th Session of the CommiSsiQn . ' 

Changes in Governments^ Perceptions of Demographic Factors ^ 
and of Population Policies | 

The first evident fact, when evaluating changes in the population 
policies field since Bucharest, is that the number of countries whose, 
governments have adopted population policies with whatever content, 
. remain significantly the same^ (around 40) , with Peru (September 1976) 
being perhaps the latest addition to the list. The Bucharest impact 
can be primarily detected^ j.n the efforts^ of several governments to 
streamline their programmes (even designating such changes as the 
adoption of a "new policy") and to the overhaul of the corresponding 
administrative machinery- Perhaps the best examples are India, where 
compulsory sterilization has been suggested at the state level and 
an increasing use of abortion is being attempted; Bangladei^, where 

the policy has been broadened towards a multi-sectoral approach; and ^ 

Pakistan, where efforts are being made to adopt the so-called* "devel- 
opment perspective" in connection with modi f ic*ation of the variables 
towards which the policy is aimed. ^ 

The document in which the UN Population Division summarizes the 
result of monitoring population policies is based primarily on the 
replies to the "Third Inquiry among 'Governments ^" and reefers to the 
situation existing around July 1, ^1976. The document does not| 
attempt to present the current situation regarding the operation 
of population policies in countries having oi^p, and limits itself 
to recording what have been labeled government "perceptions" 
regarding certain demographic factors and population policies. 
Some very striking facts emerge from an examination of the 
pertinent tables . 
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1. In 48 developing countries , comprisvjng 81 ^^f^^^^ of the 
population of the less developed regions, governmef^ts ^^P^^ss the^ 
"desirability of lower rates of population growth; s^^^^^ipn that, 
cannot be considered significantly different from ^h^^ P^^Vailing 
before the* WPC, but which, if the desires were aec^mp^ ^sh^^^ 'vvould 
ha^e important implications for the projections o'i^ th^ ^^^Id 
population to the year 2000. If the actual evolution ^he growth 
rates were to" follow the trends desired by governments* 
estimates that the world population in the year 20^0 be' 5,972 
million, implying a reduction of more than 280 millio^ f^^^n the total 
calculated with the "m)^dium variant" of previous p^^oj^^^^^s. In 
the face'of this conclusion, the document stresses th^ importance 

of better helping "gavernments realize their aspir^tj^.^^ ^ father 
than to try to change them.'\ This conclus ion , undoUbt^^l>' constitutes 
a guide' for action botft^at the national and the iTitef^t^tiOj^^i level. 

2. "Only 24 countries out -of 156, divided' eq^aj^^ ^^tween 
developed and developing countries, perceive no pr^bl^W^^lated to 
their rates of natural increase." 

3. "The number of countries having recourse ^^^^^^sively ^ • 
demographic options (in their efforts to modify poRul^^^^^ variables) 
is very limited," but "only 13 countries use the whol^ ^^^ge of 
possible options." . , ^ 

. 4. "In the developing countries, two main tr^n^J^ emerging 
•in the perception of problems related to mortalit/^ ^ ^i^^ual 
universal awareness of excess mortality among ver/ Sjt^^^^ Children, 
and of the disadvantaged position of'the rural po^hU^^^^^'r ' 
S. ^ significant change has occurred as to tK^ t^Um^^r of 
developing counties (54) that in 1976 considered V\0^^^ ^^vels of 
fertility as "too high" as compared with thjise in 19^^ (^^) . Even 
after considering that the total mimber'of countries ^^^^^yed has 
Changed 'in the intervefung period, the proportion.^ (-i7l^ti^\ied to 
show an important shift of opinion (39,6 percent- ih ^"^.^ ^g&inst 
47.4 percent in 1976). - ' , 



• 6/ Of the preceding '54 countries, 40 have actually taken measures 
directed toward reducing fertility. 

7. "Only 15 countries in the world limit access to modern 
contraceptive methods." This number is split almost evenly between 
developed and developing countries. 

8. "Abortion has made little progress as an instrument for 
action on the overall fertility level." 

9. Only 19 countries (13 developed and 6 developing) find 
acceptable the spatial distribution of their populat ions . "A majority 
of 100 countries wishes to slow down the. flow of migration'l^- aqd "only 
17 have policies aimed at reversing migration." ^ 

10. 'Governments' attitudes t^oward international migvation, both 
immigration and emigration, have changed, but mainly as a result of 
considering other than its demographic consequences. 

11. There has 'not been any significant action taken among most' 
developing countries to establish administrative machinery for dealing 
with population policies. "The establ ishment , of permanent or temporary 
institutions of the above-mentioned type has been more widespread in . 
the developed than in the developing countries." Because of this and 
other obstacles, the integrevti6n of population pol icies ' into overall 
planning continues to remain Tittle more than an aspiration . 

12. "In 1976 a dual trend in the formulation of demographic 
policies may be observed: on tlie one hand, there has been a universal- 
ization of some forms of intervention which are purely demographic 
butwhich have elements that they had previously lacked; and, on the 
other hand, there is almost general recourse to intervention designed 
to act on several levels at once." 

13. The interest in population matters is reflected by the 

fact that the number of countries responding to the different inquiries 
carried out by the United Nations has been increasing, as witnessed by ^ 
the following figures: 

1963 53 
V ' ;1974 74 

1976 103 
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While these figures should be considered in delation to the 
number of United Nation members in each of the years mentioned, they 
do reveal an increasing concern on 'the part of governments for 
population issues. ^ > 

Demographic Trends ^ 

As has been pointed out repeatedly, any efforts at detecting 
changes in demographic trends among developing countries especially 
within rather short spans of time, are always faced with the deficiency 
and in certain cases, the unavailability of data. Tt is very difficult, 
unless one refers to a rather limite'd number of cases, to have , an 
overall view of a country's demographic situation. > This is why recent 
reviews have referred to graups of countries or regions, highlighting 
certain cases deemed important because of th.e size of their populations. 
Even in these cases the situation is examiiled at the aggregate national 
level, which gives only partial insight into possible on-going changes. 
This difficulty points to the need for devising, and applying means of 
obtaining current data on the basic demographic variables and making 
an effo-rt to go beyond national aggregates so that a true monitoring 
of emerging trends can be established. 

In spite of the shortcomings mentioned above, it is possible ^ 
advance certain conclusions as to how general demographic trends have 
been evolving since 1950. The Population Division document mentions: 

1. ''Momentous breaks with the past." 

2. "Enormous regional disparities." The present overaH differ- 
ence of more than 1.5 percentage points between the growth rate of the 
less and more developed regions "might well be found to exceed the 
largest disparities at any period in human history." 

3. In the developed regions, "rates of natural increase have 
slowed down to a' point where near-equality of births and deaths could 
soon be in sight." 

4. In the less developed regions the average rate of growth 
"is today not far below 2.5." Increasing numbers of developing 
nations "give recent signs of decelerating growth." 
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5. One of the striking features of observed patterns of xlemo- 
graphic change has been "the speed with which' they have emerged." 
Precipitous declines have occurred in the fertility of the developed 
regions and an equally precipitous decline in the mortality of the 

. less developed. ' . f"* ' • 

6. "For the first time in the modern era, a technological 
ceil'ing on l^ength of life is being approached throughout today's 
developed regions." The average longevity in the less developed 
regions rose significantly more than the increase experienced by the 
developed regions, thus creating a "massive international convergence 

• of survival pi^ospects" that "matches or exceeds the degree of conver- 
gence to be found in any major sphere of social behaviour during the 
20th century." 

7. International migration movements have not escaped the 
"innovative patterns of change." The European Continent turned 
from being a net sender to becoming a net receiver; there has been 
an acceleration of migration from the less developed to the more? 
developed regions. 

8. "Unprecedented change and drastic transitions in the scale 
and growth of world urbanization." The global urban population more 
than doubled in the last twenty-five years, "implying a greater -J 
increase than in all pre^vious history." Last year "a new demographic 
milestone was reached whdn the urban size of the less developed 
regions became equal to that of the more developed regions." 

9. Contrast between trends in the rural population of the more 
and less developed regions are also outstanding. The former have 
been losing rural population in the last 25 years, while in the 
latter rural population continued to increase at rather high' rates. 
The ratio of rural inhabitants in the less to the more developed 
regions "has accelerated in probably an unparalleled fashion" from 
over a 3 to 1 in 1950 to a 6 to 1 margin in 1975. 

10. It seems faii^ to infer that "thfe gap between infant mortality 
in the less developed areas and the more developed regions as a whole, 
has fallen greatly since 1950." 

,^ ' , ✓ ' 
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11. Contrary to what has happened with mortality, the gap between 
the levels of fertility of the two areas not. only has not narrowed, but 
has probabiy increased. "The current ratio may well be the highest 
in centuries, perhaps the highest in millenia.*' 

1^. • While convergence of fertility trends is apparent in the ^ 
developed regions, "significant widening of national differentials" 
seem to be the case in the less developed areas, 

13. "Fertility has begun to decline by significant amounts in a^ 
growing number of countries, which had presented unfil very i^ecently • 
high levels of f ert i 1 ity . " It cannot be discarded that this downward 
trend will be more rapid than that experienced by the industrialized 
nations. / , . 

The preceding summarizes the main perceptible, demographic trends. 
Their aggregated nature. provides an insight as to how the world popula- 
tion variables are evolving. They are of less direct value for 
specific programmatic action at the country level, but nevertheless 
point to areas to which action should be directed in order to strengthen 
the continuation of emerging positive trends and to avoid the continuation 
of undesirable ones. 



Conclusions 
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This review of the gamut of events and activities, and changes in 
attitudes that havfe taken place since the adoption /f the WPPA should 
not Jeave any doubt that the WPC had considerable repercussions in 
the population field. If anything, these repercussions are only 
beginning to become evident and more changes should be expected, 
especially if all interested sectors (national governments, inter- 
governmental organizations , and non-governmental organizations) 
continue to look to the WPPA for stimulus and guidance in the search 
for ways and means of changing those demographic trends considered * 
as unacceptable or unsaluoary . 

The WPPA stands out a\ n potentially strong political instrument. 
A re-reading of the preceding pages has ,led the author to advance some 
rccommendat ions to strengthen its imp 1 cmentat i on . < 
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The preceding analysis of post-Bucharest events shows th.at there 
continues ''to exist an . incongruity between the declared aims of the 
Wl^PA- and the treatment of population matters in other spheres of 
activity within intergovernmental bodies, particularly those of the 
Unitlbd Nations. A concerted effort should be undertaken':,to achieve 
a convergence of positions regarding population in all econWic and., 
social strategie'S guiding efforts at the country level. The reports 
of the world coaferences on the Environment, Food, International 
Women's Year, Human Settlements, and Empjoyinent should be reexamined 
for l^ads as to how to accomplish stronger coordination ai:id comple- 
mentarity of efforts among the different institutions with speci^c 
responsibilities in areas related to topics covered by those Conferences. 
The UN Population Division in collaboration with UNFPA could possibly, 
play an important roie in this regard. 

There are other actions that could help to produce the needed 
convergence of efforts. Some stand out not only as evident, but as 
rather easy to take. In certain instances the actions suggested 
below are perhaps not even original, since tliey have undoubtedly 
been advanced on other occasions. Their only merit may arise from 
the fact that they are placetl against the background, summarized in 
this paper. 

Apparently, creating an awareness of population issues continues 
to. be of paramount importance among the countries and organs of the 
UtJ system, as well as among tlie Secretariats of the^'l^tter. 

The population activities of the Secretariats ^'feert'ain inter- 
governnrental bodies with in the'^-^JN system' and of some departments t)f 
the United Nations proper, appear to be marginal to the efforts to 
implement the WPPA.-^ Special efforts should be made to develop a 
coherent and integrated "population programme" for the entire UN 
system. The programme should be geared so as to deepen and expand 
activities in those fields for which significant support exists' among 
member countries , giving emphasis to those activities that are 
already showing some promise of stimulating desired changes in demo- 
graphic behaviour. ,,In this regard, particular attention shouhi be 
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paid to the diversity among t:isfgi6ns, and among and within countries'. - 
A careful rereading of tlie reports and documents of the pbst-Bucharest 
regional consultations is bound t^'o give greater insight into potential 
lines of action for a concerted attack on some of the problems high- 
lighted at those meetings. 

Ortevwduld have thought that two and a half years should have 
been ample time to have overcome existing 1 imitations and to have 
effected innovations within the system.' The s^tements recorded 
elsewher'e in this paper show, however, that the system is still 
peeking to define the type of collaboration needed in order to 
'^further develop" activities related to the formulation and ^ , • 
implementation of population policies. 

'it appears. that an in-depth study should be undertaken to deter- 
mine how the existing "population programme*' might be revised to 
reflect more clearly the concerns that were exj^ressed at Bucharest. 

A field which is in evi(^ent need of a wider commitment from the 
UN system is that of the integration of population policies ' into overall 
planning. A related subject is the development of institutional 
organizations to d.eal with these policies. It might well be advantageous 
to organize an active technical assistance programme at the international 
level to render advice to developing countries attempting to set up or 
reorganize high level government units responsible *f or population 
policy. The international character of the programme would help 
overcome the potential limitation that arises from the shortage of 
skilled professionals experienced in. bridging the gap between population 
studies and public policy. Furthermore, it would facilitate standard- 
ization of procedures in areas where this would not interfere with- the 
"required specificity at the national or subnational level. ^ 

In line with the basic principle emphasized in the *WPPA that 
population and development are interrelated, institutions of the UN 
system granting financial support to development programmes should 
seriously investigate the possibility of including a population 
component in their assistance, and should also attempt to evaluate 
the impact on population variables of selected projects that they 




are. endeavouring to finance upon^ termination of these projects. 

The donor community plays an important r6^e in determining the' 
direction to be taken by population activities. This paper has pointed 
to what have been identified as changing emphases in certain a3pects of. 
the donors' programmes. The trends toward new approaches . should be 
reinforced, paying particular attention to leads emanating from 
Bucharest. One can be hopeful that a new, less pessimistic evaluiition • . 
of the potential impact of the WPPA would be^ conducive ^to the enlarge- 
inent^of funds available for population pr,4ject5 or, perhaps, to a 
reorientation of investments toward new initiatives likely to be less 
expensive than those insistpntiy "applied in the past with rather modest 
results. 

The monitoring undertaken by the United Nations, and to which 
reference was made above, revealed the emergence of important chants 
in demographic behaviour. Cvents such as^ rapid declines in fertility, ^ 
from "pre-transitional" levels offer researchers unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to study th^e origins of fertility decline and to discover^ 
the factors that lie behind , these phenomena. Knowledge of how these 

'behavioural changes are determined would have implications not ondy 
for the type of policy decisions that could help reinforce these new 
trends, Sut also for the possibilities' of repl icating them in other 
contexts. Similarly, the results of the Third Inquiry indicate that 
there are new opportunities to study countries, in which several policies 
for stimulating demographic chaise are being implemented at the same 
time. Understanding how different pol icies operate could help to 
strengthen tho3e ^I'eemed more effective for the attainment of the goals - 

' in quest ion . 

This paper has shown that some new initiatives in population 
assistance are being explored pr are being proposed for exploration. 
Some of these innovations should be^jnore carefully studied before.^ 
firmer and wider application is made of them. Two examples are - 
discussed below'. \ ' * . . " 

i. .While the proposal made by IJNFPA for adopting a "population- 
related-grouping-of-countrics" criteria couUrturn out to be a useful 
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tool for deviling programmes applicable to several countries at once, 
the "thresholds" that have been proposed have several defects. The 
values of the relevant demographic variables are often difficult to 
establish, even within quite"^%|.e limits. Also, since these values 
refer to national averages, in\oncrete cases they could hide important 
differences between sub-groups of the same population. In these respWts 
the grouping of countries proposed leaves much to be desired. Further- 
more, even though priorities are indispensable to the granting of • 
international aid, the strict' application of the UNFPA criteria might 
not necessarily lead to helping governments fulfill their expressed 
aspirations' regarding demogra])hic goals, a principle that should 
constitute the cornerstone of international technical assistance. 

2. The second example concerns experimental projects which have 

been cited as a means to explore innovative approaches. * These are 
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usually plagued by numerous ]HX)blems, as Cuca and Pierce have shown, 
and 'it seems that greater attention should be paid to their true • 
po t en t i a 1 . 

Finally,' it is evident that detecting progress in the implementa- 
tion of the WPPA will depend, among other tilings, on close scrutiny of 
development^ at the country level. Considerable attention should be 
paid to the plans for the review and a]i]iraisal called for in .^Article 108. 
These reviews should go beyond the global and regional 1 eve IsV- even if 
selectively, so as to be able to identify activities tluit could have 
multiplicative effects. It should also be recognized that there will 
be few opportunities to periodically monitor trends in demographic 
behaviour unless current demographic data become more widely available. 
The implementation of innovative methods for early detection of changes 
in demographic variables is, therefore, ind i sjiensal:)! e . 

In connection with the review and a]i]iraisal, perhaps it would be 
advisable to. study carefully the situation in the few remaining countries 
tl\at impose restriction on access to modern contraceptive methods in order 
to understand the motives liehind the disregard of this basic human right. 

A^final ratlier broad conclusion emerges from the preceding V^^^^^ - 
the task of imj) 1 ement i ng the WPPA, and ovontually modifying it, must 
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be a^ontinuous one. Ingenuity, intent of purpose, and devotion to 
the higher values of mankind are required f ^ jm all sectors concerned 
if the goals of coordinating population trv. .s and the trends of 
economic and social development are to be accomplished. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW GROUP OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ON 
POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT (IRG)* 

Carmen A. Miro 

How it originated? What has been accomplished 

up tQ now 7 

How is it organized? 3 n-^ 

. What IS its expected final 

How its members defined its task? , product? ^ . 

I must begin by apologi-zing to those of you who may be .familiar 
with some of the inf'ormation which follows; please bear with me for 
the benefit of those participants that know little about the Interna- 
tional Review Group. 

Also, I would like to underscore that ! have not cleared this 
statement with the members of the Group. It is my belief that they 
would in general subscribe to the interpretation of the facts and the 
views expressed here, but some disagreement might not be entirely 
di scarded , 

The idea of organizing a group to review social science research 
on population and ' development is traced back by its originators to 
the February 1974 Bellagio Conference. It nevertheless took the 
interested donor agencies a whole year to arrive, in February 1975, 
at the decision of pursuing the idea of conducting an independent 
survey of knowledge and research particularly relevant to population 
policy. 

Soon after that the search was begun for a person with experience 
in the population field who could serve as chairman of the group, and 
)r potential members of the group. A preliminary organizing meeting 
wis held in Mexico in February 1976, an entire year after the interested 
agencies approved the idea of sponsoring an IRG. This meeting, attended 
by scholars from the developing world and donor ager^cy representatives, 
approved what can be considere^l as the basic guidelines for the 

\^ 

* Statement presented orally by Carmen A. Mirq on the occasion of the 
Bellagio IV Population Conference. 
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prgajiization of the IRG. As background for disci^^^)-^^ the 
nature of the task, persons attending the meeting ^^^ess to a 
document containing a personal appraisal of social ^^i^.^^e. research 
on population and development ' prepared for the oc^c^^^^^ Bernard 
Berelson, and a paper prepared by Raul Urzua on {^^i'^^^if^^ policy 
issues in one region of the developing world - L^tif^ ^^^^ica. 

Finally, after appoj.ntment of the chairman, th^ ^1^^ headquarters 
were established at 1:1 Col^gio de Mexico, which t^^4 ^S^^^d'to sponsor 
the operation of the Group. In addition, IRG wa^ si^^^^^^^ful in 
.obtaining the financial support of a. broad based gir^^^P donors, 
nine in all: two international agencies, one Cal^ad^^^^ three 
European and three private'U.S.. foundations. 

" The chairman began to recruit IRG members il^ A^^^^^^ 1^76, and ^ ^ 
the -first meeting of the Grou^ took place at ElC^le^^^ ^e Mexico in" 
early October. It can therefore" be said that th^ e^^Up Has been in 
operation for about nine months, although its ch^ir^^^^' would be 
expected, started somewhat earlier. 

With no previous working experience with a ^t^o^P ^^Milar in 
nature to the IRG, I decided, as to its organization* generally 
follow the lines that had been laid down by the int^^^^^^d donors 
during their 1975 meetings. ' ' ^ 

IRG is an independent' and autonomous ad hoc gr^^P '^f seven 
members (including the chairman) that serve, in t^ei^ p^^^onal capac- 
ities for a period of 18 to 24 months. Members ^^^P^^ted to 
commit about six weeks of their time in a year, t^^^ .exception of 
the chairman who devotes approximately 50 perceTi'^ time to the 
Group. The members were -^elected with due regard appropriate 
geographic balance, taking into consideration tli^ir ^^P^^^tise in 
various aspects of the population fiel^, and^.J;4^eir J^^c^v^l^dge of the 
region from which they come. A member of the Gr^up^ "^^^ only knowl- 
edgeable of the field, but also well informed of t]^^ t^^nds prevailing 
among the main population donors, and coming frc^ a ^^"^^lop^ country, 
completes the geographic balance. 




The present members of the Group are: Bernard Berelson, well 
known to all of you; Prasannavadan D. Desai, from India and until 
y recently Director of the Institute of I-conomic Growth of Delhi 
versity, where he continues to work; he is responsible ^r the 
;ion that otin be identified as Middle South Asia (Afghanistan, 
Banglc^desh, India, Iran, Nepal , Pakistan , and Sri Lanka). Jose 
Encarnacio^n 'from the Philippines, Dean of the School of Pconomics of 
the University of the Philippines; he has been given responsibility 
for the other countries within the area of the UN- hconomic and Social 
Gommission for Asia and thcPacific, particularly the countries of 
South Past Asia. The fourth member of the Group is an African geog- 
rapher from NigeriaTAkin Mabogunje, Head of the Department of 
Geography of the University of Ibadan; he has been assigned to deal 
with^all African countries not in the Arab League. Riad Tabbarah, 
from, Lebanon and presently Ghief of the Population Division of the 
United Nations Pconomic Conimi ss i on for Western Asia; he is responsible 
for the countries normally included within that Gommission's region, 
and for the North African "countries in the Arab League. Finally, 
there is Raul IJrzua, from Ghil^e, Senior J^esearcher at the Latin 
American Dcmograplvc penter; he is res/orts ibl c for Latin America and 
the Garibbcan. 

The chairman works in Mexico with the col j/aborat ion of staff 
' 'associate, Joseph Potter, on a reimbursable l(fan from the Population 
Gouncil, and who is expected to devote tw^o- thirds of his time to the 

IRt. . r 

The members are authorized to attend pertinent meetings in their 
regians, to commission needed papers, and to generally seek professiona 
support for the develo'pment 'of the work entrusted to them in their 
respective regions. They may also recommend that workshops be held 
to discuss topics relevant to the terms of reference of the Group's 
task. 

•The IRG has held two meetings up to now - the first one in ^ 
Mexico, in early October 1976, as pientioned before, and the second one 
at Princeton four months later at the end of January of this year. 
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The third meeting is scheduled to be held in Mexico again in early 
August, almost a year after the invitation to join the Group was first 
issued to its members. 

At its first meeting, folTowing closely, the document approved in 
the scholars-donors meeting of February 1976, the IRG defined the 
nature of its task mote explicitly, ^and specified concrete contribu- 
tions to be made by its members. 

The Group agreed that : 

1. It would concern itself with issues perceived by policymakers 
as population -related problems . 

2. One of its roles would be to attempt to define scien>t ifical ly 
the substance of the concerns of the policymakers, paying 
particular attention to those areas considered amenable to 
modification through policy intervention. 

5. This latter should be understood as both measures aimed at 
affecting demographic variables directly, as well as those 
that attempt to alter such variables through changes in 
development policies. 
4. The review of the state of knowledge and res^. h should be 
so conducted as to facilitate the detection of strategic 
. research requirements in : 

consequences of population trends; 
determinants of populat ion trends ; 

interrelations l^et\/een demographic, social,, and economic 
po 1 i c ies ; and 

implementation and evaluation of population policies. 
For tlie purpose of cross-classifying research requirements in 
these areas, the (iroup decided on the complete list of the WPPA demo- 

'graphic variables: population growth, mortality, distribution and 
family formation, j:)opulation distribution and inte^^r^al migration, 

'international migration, and population structure. This decision was 
guid,ed by a desire to take into account the comprehensive approach 
of the WPPA which, *in turn, may have had a lot to do with the focussing 
of donor attention on the relationships between population and develop- 
ment. 



In that first meeting it was further^agreed that, in view of the 
urgency of population problems and considering that IRG^s main con- 
cern is with social science research applicable to policy design, the 
Group will aim to produce recommendations potentially useful for this 
purpose within the next ten years ^ V-r- 

In summary, the first meeting left the members with the immediate 
task, to be performed personally or by commissioning it to ^^eputable 
scholar from their respective regions, of preparing a review of the 
state of social science knowledge on population and development and 
^ critical gaps therein. It should be obvious that the review was to 

be undertaken against the background laid down in the meeting: policy- 
y makers* perceptions of problems as guidance for selection of topics 
giving preference to problem areas potentially manipulable through 
policy al ternat ivesy that should be possible to spell out and implement 
on the basis of reseVrch within a relatively short period.-. 

The second nieetfng brought out the weakness of the Group in. terms 
of J:he model adopted for its ^rganizat ion . It is difficult for persons 
committed to other pres-sing responsibilities to comply strictly with 
schedules of work; postal and even telephone communications between 
developing countries are not always easy, and it becomes difficult for 
the chairman, located very far from the different places in which the 
work is being developed, to give the necessary guidance for achieving 
coherence between the several components of the task. One alternative 
would have been for the chairman, with the collaboration of some 
' professional staff at 'headquarters , to have prepared draft reports for 
consideration by the members. However, in my personal opinion, this 
would frustrate comi^letcly the pur])Osc for which 1 understand the Group 
w_as set up. The only way to effectively involve policymakers and 
scholars at the regional level in the discussions tliat I am confident 
the IRG^s findings will lead to, is by ensuring that wha't is present- 
ed to them be seen as the result of work actually conducted in the 
region, with due regard to the knowledge accumulated there and for 
the opinions expressed at different local quarters, and with the 
participation of native professionals commanding respect in their 

I 
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regions. This in no sense would imply discarding contributions from 
outside. Because of the preceding, I have preferred to extend, within 
certain limits of course, the deadlines and to run the risk of re- 
ceiving contributions of somewhat disparate value and degree of 
-pertinency. It would l?e the task of the chairman and the Secretariat, 
in consultation with the corresponding member, and possibly with the 
collaboration of one or two advisors, to bring all papers to the 
desired focus. Perhaps this would open the opportunity to overcome 
another weakness of the group - the absence of a planner among its 
member^. Perhaps I would be able to draw on a person with experience 
in- planning to introduce in the papers some of the relevant issues. 

It is not my intention to give the impression that during the 
second meeting the Group did not show evidence of advance toward 
completion of its task. Far from it. Members submitted generally 
encouraging progress reports on tjie work being undertaken in their 
regions, and one member presented a complete first draft of the review 
for his region. Aside from, the reviews, the members agreed at this 
meeting to prepare an alklitlonal paper on population policy that would 
refer to the status of policy adoption and implementation by countries 
of the region; the status of knowledge regarding political processes 
related to policy adoption and other elements of the "translation" of 
research findings into the policy formulation processes; The two 
papers together wijl provide the perspective for assessing the adequacy 
withiTi each region of existing research andVraining facilities. 

The Group agreed in this second meeting on the approximate content 
of the final report, which of course will be based on the work at pres- 
ent underway, with chapters devoted to major policy issues, state of 
knowledge, main gaps detected and possible means to fill them. This 
latter subject should lead to a brief discussion of instrumentalities, 
such as institutional mechanisms, human resources, and data. Finally, 
the report would close with an e^camination of the implications ©f the 
" IKG findings for the international community and the donors, the 
policymakers and the researchers. 



An important issue for IRG is attainiiig d irect communication 
with policymakers. Nevertheless, it would have been premature to' 
try to. establish contact with them before being able to offer them - 
digestible evidence of work already developed. In the developing 
countries, governments have already manifested themselves rather 
^ clearly through Bucharest through the post-Bucharest regional con- 
sultations, and througU some other meetings. It is now up to IRG 
to find the way of opening channels of communication and establishing 
a, dialogue. Different level pol icynm^^iJ^ - those actually responsible 
for direct^ instrumentation of the policy, those setting the broad 
lines along which execution should take place, and those adopting 
the decisions at the highest levels - should, probably be approached 
in different manners. In any case, IRG should endeavour to promote 
' discussion between researchers and policymakers af all levels and 
in the light of IRG find^ings identify ways of ovex;cQming the obstacles 
to greater utilization of existing knowledge and research, and orient- 
ing future research to concvcte policy problems. As soon as one or 
more review ^papers is set in a manner that effectively brings out 
the policy-relevant issues, it is intended to convene one or two ^ 
workshops, possibly oriented to the problems of the -parcicular coun- 
tries in which they would be held. 

This is a brief progress report on the work of the IRG and 
where it is going in the near future. It was with considerable " 
trepidation that I at:cepted to chair the Group, conscious of the 
formidable responsibility it implied. \Vlule still entertaining hes- 
itations and doubts (that would be' very immodest on my part not to 
have) I am now confident that the Group is moving along the right 
path, though perhaps more slowly than I would have liked. Needless 
to say, I would very much appreciate comments about what I have trans- 
mitted here today or about any other aspect of the IRG's task. I 
shall adso try to answer whatever questions you might want to raise. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD NEW CONTRACEPTIVES: 
THE PROGRAM^OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CONTRACEPTION R^ARCH 

■ 7 ■ 

Sheldon J. Segal 
Introduction 

The International Committee for Contraception Research (ICCR) was 
organized by the Population Council to provide a mechanism for evaluating 
contraceptive leads that, while scientifically sound, are not given 
high priority by commercial industry. When the ICCR began its )Work 
in 1970, there existed the paradox of health officials throughout the 
world appealing for methods of fertility regulation better suited to 
their countries' conditions, while most contraceptive research, 
initiated by pharmaceutical companies, was aimed at Jnodifying the 
formula of the existing oral contraceptive ("the pill") as firms vied 
to gain a share of thi3 lucrative hard currency market, A few com- 
panies were attempting to open a completely new market in the chemical 
abortifacient field. The Ortho Company, Cutter Laboratories, the 
Wm. S. Merrill Company, and the Upjohn Company had an interest in a 

series of related compounds that acted as postcoital antifertility 

2 

agents in the rat. By far the largest research investment in aborti- 
facients was that of Upjohn in prostaglandins. By T970,. with^more than 
ten years of work and a very strong patent pos-ition behind the effort, 

Upjohn had a multimillion dollar investment in prostaglandins for a 

* . 3 

variety of uses, including abortifacient activity. 

As a general rule , ^^scientists in university, hospital, or government 
research centers were dependent upon corporate policy and company 
initiatives to obtain experimental drugs and devices for testing.. In' 
1970, there were two agencies that were exceptions; both provided / 
scientists with experimental models of intrauterine devices (lUDs) for 
clinical evaluation. One was the Population Council, which worked 
primarily with university researchers and governmental health and 
family planning programs.'^ The other was the /Pathfinder Fund, which 
selected experliiiental ' devices and offej-ed them for testing to private 
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physicians practicing in many countries throughout much of the world. 



support af their cominercial sponsors; there are many examples. The^ 
use of Silastic subdermal , implants for long-term contraception had \ 



been, proposed by the Populat ion Counci P s la'boratory. Preliminary • 
tests by scientists in Brazil, Chile, and India had established the 
feasibility of this method, but a major development effort was 
retiuired, and this was beyond the scopd of the Council's program. 

A contraceptive vaginal ring using the Up j ohn-patented progestin, 

medroxyprogesterone acetate had undergone one clinical trial (by ^ 
Dr. Daniel Mishe^Ll , Jr., of the University of Southern California 
Medical School) sponsored by the Upjohn Company. With rtpoarticular 
interest.^1 testing the possible advantages of^other proges^i>^ which 
were owned by other companies, Upjohn carried the program no further . ^ 
at that time. The potential of using the progesterone compounds of 
"the pill" in a novel manner, as a gnce-a-month pill, had been shown 
by Dr. Elof Johansson of the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
of Uppsala University in Sweden, but the commercial patent-holders did 
not test the compounds for this use. A clinical trial in Chile by 
Dr. Anibal Faundes of a once-a-week pill (on the basis of animal work 
initiated by Gregory Pincus before his death) was sponsored by the 
French company, Roussel UCLAF, but the company was not f)repared to 
test variations in do^^age. 

For an objective evaluation of these leads, and many others that 
were untested although scientifically 'feasible, a mechanism was 

••required that could work effectJively with private industry. , One 
possibility was to bring together in one international institute 
many' ofs^the world's outstanding preclinical and clinical investigators 
concerned^ with fertility research. Another idea, discussed in 1969-70, 
was to use public funds to subsidize the research and development efforts 
of private industry. The Population Council believed that an entirely 
different and novel mechanism for international col laboratir&fK^uld 
get results in the fastest possible time at a /fraction of the cost of 



At that time a number of novel approaches to contraception were 
evident but either had^never been tested adequately or had lost the 
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alternative mechanisms. It was based on the principle of, bringing 
together in a collaborative program the leading experts in the field 
without moving them from their home institutions and expediting their 
effort^ with efficient and flexible logistical support. 

Mechanism 

The International Committee for Contraception Research is a 
mechanism for product development operated and directed by an inter- 
national team of colleagues. The Committee is composed of nine 
clinical researchers from Austria, , Brazil , Chile, Finland, India, 
Sweden, and the United States. All have been selectecL^oi^ their 
expertise in their specialties and Cor their experieipe with drug 
development projects iip the field of contraception. Most had never 
met one another before the formation of the ICCR, but they were 
drawn together in the venture by their common interest in fertility 
regulation. 

These nine men. and women constitute the core of the ICCR program. 
They make both the technical and policy decisions that guide the product 
development work. As individual researchers, they also undertake much 
of the early clinical testing of- the potential methods selected for 
trial and development. Each maintains a full-time staff at his or her 
home institution to assist in ICCR work. 

There is also a full-time headquarters staff for ICCR activities at 
the Population CounciTs biomedical research center at the Rockefeller > 
University. There, well-equipped laboratories and animal facilities are 
maintained to carry out dosage-form development and manufacture, studies 
of bioavailability, development of analytical methods to analyze dosage 
forms and blood levels, stability studies, drug toxicity studies, and 
related developmental activities. This staff includes a biostatistical 
unit, which plays a key role in the design of clinical protocols, in 
tliey^reparation of data gathering instruments, and in subsequent data 
analysis. To augment these capacities, the ICCR provides grants and 
contracts to other nonprofit research groups and commercial organizations., 
for clinical and laboratory work tailored to meet specific needs. 
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Each Committee member, in conjunction with one staff member, take;? 
prime responsibility for all of the development work related to a 
particular lead. This includes projects carried out in the Committee 
member's own laboratory ari^clinic, those carried out by other members 
of the Committee in their laboratories and clinics, projects assigned 
to the ICCR laboratories at the Population Council's research center 
in New York, and those executed under grants and contracts by technical 
organizations tl^oughout the^rld. In close collaboration with the 

ICCR staff, each Committee member maintains a running review of th^ 

j 

progress of the potential new method, and the status of each lead is 
reviewed in detail by the entire Committee and staff at week-long 

meetings three times a year. J ^ 

With its network of clinical research centers and laboratories, 
the supporting staff in New York, and the grant and contract activities, 
the fcCR has built up broad international capacities across the range 
of product development functions, dosage formulation and . pharmaceutical 
development., animal toxicology , 1 icensing of patent rights , fi 1 ings with 
national, drug regulatory agencies, clinical testing /or safety and 

efficacy, packaging and^labcl ing, establishment of manufacturing 

i 

sources, quality control procedures, and distribution of new methods 
through public and private sector channels. 

Because of its scientific resources, its strong individual commit- 
ment and accountability, and its concentrated focus, the ICCR has been 
.able to conduct ^s mission with unusual flexibility and cost-efficiency. 
During its first six years of operation, the ICCR has tested clinically 
more than ."^00 dosage regimens in 34 countries. Through continuous 
screening, evaluating, and refining of this product development activity, 
• the vast majority oi these reg-imens were either supplanted by mo^e 
advanced prototypes , lor rejected for lack of -promise. ^""--^ 

Several new contraceptive methods have emerged ^rom tlie IQ]R worT<: 
to date, and many additional regimens are currently in some st%e of 
clinical testing. g> 
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Methods Carried to Complete Product Development 

The ICCR's most advanced work thus far is the successful development 
of new copper-releasing intrauterine devices, which offer several 
advantages over existing intrauterine devices. The United States Food 
and Drug Administration's approval of a New Drug Application for the 
Copiier-T200B intrauterine device followed six years of research and 
development work. This was the first New Drug Application ever to be 
sponsored successfully by a noncommercial organization. Three models 
of the copper-releasing intrauterine devices - the Copper T-200, 
Copper T-3aDA, and Copper T-220C - are now avai labile through both 
commercial sector and public sector sources throughout the world, 
and well over three million devices are already in use. 

Early in the development of the Copper T, the ICCR took steps 
to ensure that its expenditure of public monies for this purpose 
would ultimately be reflected in a preferential pricing of the new 
method for the public sector.^ As a consequence of these actions, 
the Copper T-200 device is being purchased by national family planning 
programs for about $.50 per unit, while a comparable commercial device 
costs more than seven times as much. Jhe savings to national family 
planning programs and international assistance agencies have already 
''more than matched the total development costs of this new method, 
estimated at $2 . 5 -mi 1 1 ion . In its purchase last year pf one million 
devices for the government of India, the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities was able to realize effective savings of more 
than $3 million. 

As a further step, the ICCR is providing assistance to countries 
that- wish ^d'^'e^tablish local ma'nufacturing capacities to produce their 
own Copper f devices., Such assistance has been provided to the govern- 
ments of India and Mexico. India is planning four million Copper T 
insertions yearly over the next five years and, 'with UNFPA support and 
ICCR technical assistance, ha's established public sector manufacturing 
facilitie^^ to produce all these devices locally.^ Venezuela has ordered 
100,000 devices from the governitient-sponsored Mexican manufacturing 
facility. 



The following table gives some illustrative perform^ce figures 
of the three devices. 

Performance of Copper-T Intrauterine Devices, 

Device First-year First-year Expected 

pregnancy rate continuation rate duration 

(per 100 insertions) (per 100 insertions) effectiveness 

Copper-T 200 2.8 73 4 years 

Copper^T 380A .1.1 71 8 years 

Copper-T 220C ^0.9 73 20 years 

A weekly contraceptive pill has also been developed by the ICCR, but, 
based upon its performance in field studies, it appears to have limited 
utility for developing country programs. With the collaboration of Roussel 
UCLAF of Paris, the ICCR undertook trials of the experimental compound, 
R2323, as a. Weekly contraceptive. The dose that had been tested by the 
company (2.5 mg) did not provide sufficient protection against pregnancy. 
This was partly because the weekly pill-taking schedule allowed no room 
for error in either missing a dose or taking a pill late. Studies of 
l^lood levels in women taking t)\e drug suggested that a higher dose (5 mg) 
would be more effective and provide a greater margin of safety in case 
of improper maintenance of the dosage schedule. As shown in the 
following table, this proved to-be the case, but the performance of 
the method appears to be below minimal requirements to warrant major 
investment in product development for public sector use. The ICCR 
studies, however, have prompted a commercial >1 icensee of Roussel UCLAF 
to undertake a new drug development program for the private market in 
the United States and other countries. 

Weekly Pill 

(R2323) . * . 

■J 

1st year pregnancy 
Dose Number of cycles rate-method failures Continuation rate 

2.5^ mg 274 9.1 • (study terminated) 

S.O mg 1,944 ' 3.7 58 
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Methods Ready fQr> Final -Phase Development 

A long-acting contraceptive method for women based on subdermal 
Silastic implants con^ning a progestin has reached an advanced stage 
of clinical testing. The ICCR has completed the first stage of a 
six-§ountry clinical trial of two Silastic- implant methods selected 
from a large variety of regimens evaluat'ed in the ICCR program. Barring*" 
unforeseen findings during the next two years, it seems. likely that 
these two versions will become available for large f^ld studies in 
de.veloping countries. „ 

The results of the clinical trial show that implants can provide 
long-acting and effective Contraception that is acceptable to women. 
Based on these favorable findings, work is now under v^ay to mechanize 
and improve the manufacturing process for implants and to develo|i' 
packaging and informational materials tailored to routine service- 
delivery needs in family planning clinics. Steps have been taken 
to ensure the lowest possible cost of the new method for the public 
sector. 

It is not possible to carry out a valid acc.^ptability study of an 
experimental method of contraception until the characteristics of the ^. 
method, including effectiveness and other perfa^mance criteria, are 
known. Perhaps the best measure of acceptability is the Willingness 
of users of the experimental method to continue to use it, if given 
a choice that includes other standard methods. The first results of 
an ongoing study of acceptability of Silastic implants are now 
available and are shown in the following table. 

Silastic Contraceptive Implants: 
Second year reacceptance rates (as of 2/28/77) 

Women eligible 

Country to reaccept* Reacceptors Percent reaccepting 
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Brazil 22 . . 19 86 

Chile 68 62 91 

Dominican Republic 24 13 54 

Jamaica 17 6 35 

Denmark and Finland 51 ' 47 92_ 

Total 182 147' 81 
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*0f the 35 women who discontinued the method, 21 did so for method- 
related problems and 14 did so for technical reasons such as 
unavailability of supplies, divorce, etc. 



tformance characteristics for the two Silastic implant methods 
this study are shown in the next table. Initially, the study 
was set up to select between the methods. Now it ia evident that each 
is acceptable and each'has, special advantages: the 15-year method has 
a lower pregnancy rate, while the 18-myTith method ha^ a lower incidence 
of irregular menstrual bleeding. ^ ^ ' . 

Silastic Contraceptive Implants for Women 

, Subdermal capsules • Subdermal (papsules 

' • ' containing d-norgestrel/ ^ containing norgestrienoije 

Pregnancies per 100 0.4. 2.3 

users per year 

Dropouts per 100 users 11.6 ' 6.1 

per year due to 

mens^trual bleeding ^ 
complaints 

Continuing users per 73 75 

100 initial users 



Estimated duration 5 / 1.5 

of effectiveness - 
in years 

While work on subdermal Silastic capsules proceeds the ICCR is 
conducting studies to develop longer lasting implants, implants of 
smaller size, and regimens ^involving the use of bioerodable implants. 
Over a dozen of these experimental regimens are being developed and 
clin^ally tested. High priority is given to bioerodable implants. 
The first clinical trials have beguh with a version that shows excellent 
performance characteristics in nonhuman primates. 

' Two basic variants of a vaginal ring contraceptive method are 
being developed. One makes use of a'-.^'calendar system" in whirfh the 
device is inserted at the beginning^^of ,a woman *s menstrual period 
and left in place during the next three Veeks. The ring is then 
removed for one week; during this time menstrual bleeding occurs. 
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This "three-week in, one-week out'* schedule is repeated sequentially. 
The other is a ^'menstraation system*^ in which the user inserts the ring 
at the beginning of a ^nstrual cycle and leaves it in place until . 
menstrual bleeding occurs. She then removes the ring for a period of' 
five to seven days while bleeding takes place, reinserts it, and again 
leaves it in place until the next appearance of bleeding: Under this 
schedule of ^^dministration, menstrual bleeding may take place as often 
as monthly or as infrequently as ev^ry' Six months depending on the 
particular user, ^ 

With the vaginal ring methods studied, nearly 100 percent • effective- 
ness can be anticipated if the methed is properly « used , because the 
doses ^''steroids absorbed daily inhibit ovulation and cause a thickening 
of the cervical mucus. The major research ancf- development objective 
of the past few years has been to identify- the proper compound and dosage 
that will achieve this result with ^ acceptable patte^ of menstrual 
bleeding. Irregular bleeding has now been cdntrolled to an extent 
sufficient to warrant inten^sive product development effort for the"^^ 
contraceptive ring method. ' . 

Different steroids at varying dosages are being tested vender the 
t^p schedules. Based on recent favorable ^findings with rings^ that 
release norgestrel, a large mult icentered clinical study is being 
planned by the ICCR to evaluate the effectiveness , side effects, and 
acceptability of these two methods. IVhile this work is progressing, 
further improvements in the dosage formulations and manufacturing 
procedures for the rings are being tested. 

Metho ds in Early or Intermediate Phase of Clinical Trial 

The ICCR is testing combinations of drugs that can be used to 
suppress sperm formation in men. Work on this lead, which. has been 
under way foi^ nearly six years, has involved clinical testing of more 
than thirty different dosage schedules, among hundreds of men. , To date ; 
the work has identified a combination of two drugs (medroxyprogesterone 
acetate and testosterone enanthate) that are highly effective in 
suppressing spermatogenesis in men without apparent side effects. 
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This fin&ing suppom^'^h^ ^^^^ ^^at a male contraceptive method based 
on sperm suppression through the administration of monthly injections 
is- feasible.. HoWever, the mo5^t recent findings from these studies 
indicate tlmt th6 suppression" of ,4pe2tm production^iW not complete in- 
^all men and' that some men experience arreturn of si3me sperm production 
while continuing the injectious. The use of higher dosages of the 
drugs does not appear to -overcome this problem. Sin^ no other 
approach to a contraceptive drug for men appears withyi:n reach, it is 
essential that this advanced vyork be evaluated fully for its po^zentiai. 'v 
and that tests be conducted with compounds that may be. more patent 
inhibitors than those used sch far. ' 

'Another major ICCR research program at . an early phase of cliniaal 
trial is the development of a contraceptive vaccina' based on the anti- 
geific properties of a portion (beta-subunit) of the pregnancy hormone, 
■ huinan chorionic gonadotropin (hCG) , when it is linked to tetanus toxoid 
antigen. This lead represents a radical departure from other approaches 
being studied, and it holds the potential to open a new era in contra- 
ceptive technqlogy. The, ICCR has undertaken its work on .this lead in;;,, 
collaboration with the All-Indira Ihstitute/of Medical Sciences (AIIMS); 
an4 the government o'f India. It follows two decades of Council 

interest and support of vork on the immunology of gonadotropins and 

, ' . S ... 

the chemistry of hCG. A wide array^of ICCR development activities 

and clinical studies was initiated following the original preclinical 

and clinical observations made by the research team at the AIIMS. The 

results of these efforts to date have been encouraging and confirmatory 

of the Indian work. Nineteen subjects have participated in clinical 

studies in five countries, and in all cases the formation of antibodies 

against the pregnancy hormone has been observed; the antibodies 

'developed neutralize the biological activity of hCG. Extensive 

clinical pharmacology studies, including tests for tissue auto-antibody. 

formation, reveal no alteration in^organ function or blood chemistry. , 

Regular menstrual cycles have continued in all the volunteers in the 

program,, all of whom have had tubal ligations. A summary of the ICCR 
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clinical experience concerning. anjibf6dy production i^shown in the 
following table. vi-. 

hCG Contraceptive VgCcine 

' Presence of 

. • Longest duration 3ince antibodies 

Location Number of subjects immunization against .hCG 



India 

Finland 

Sweden 








— 


2 


years 


■ .f 


1 


year 


8 


months/ 





+ (all subjects) 
+ (all subjects) 
+ (all subjects) 

Chile. "S' ^ '9 months : + (all subjects) 

Brazil 3 / H months + (all subjects) 

Concurrently/ an ^animal model' using th'e' ijbe^'us monkey has been 
developed to te$t ,ef fectivene^s and key saiFety^ iV^ues for mother and ^ 
fetus (in^case of^vcontraceptiye failure) prior to the expansion of 
cjinical trials to study contraceptive effectiveness. Work on the / 
contraceptive vaccine. at a. relatively early' stage of development, 
but with the current rate of progress and barring the emergence o^^ 
intractaible safety issues, it is possible that a product for field 
testing will 'become available ip4es$ than five years.' ■ ■ ^% 

Methods Proven to.be Ineffective or Marginal 

While the principal ICCR objective is to^develop useful new- 
methods from promising le^ds, it also has sought to rule out leads 
that do not merit continued development, by^l^thering Sufficient 
evidence to make an evaluation. This information is disseminated to 
others working on contraceptive development so that such leads can be 
dropped from further consideration, or ,^alternativery , so that future 
efforts can focus on overcoming the disadvantages.. . ' . .i"^' v 

Several proges.tational steroids were giv#n'vta wojnen as a single 
dose late in the menstrual induce premature decline of corpus 

luteum function and thereby - menses. Hormqne studies revealed 

that with the most active compui.iia, this monthly pill suppressed 
progesterone produ<ition by the corpus luteum as much as 80 percent. 
When fertilization occurred, however, the appearance of chorionic 
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gonadotropin overcame the effect of the synthetic compound and full"^ 
corpus luteum function was restored, so that the pregnancy continued. 
These ^'ne.garive" results added considerably to an understanding of 
the cont^^ of corpus luteum function and made it possible to discard 
several qther, leads b^sed on partial suppression of the corpus luteum. 

A potential precoital pill proved. to be ineffective when tested 
in a small group of women. The compqund, a progestational agent, was 
believed to^ have a selective effect on the cervical mucu5 that occurred 
within hours of oral administration. That the action was extremely 
variable from woman to ■'woman was established by studies of cervical 
mu(?us, withoi^t ejcposing any volunteer , to the risk of pregnancy. 
. Fourteen different preparations of ergotrates with or without 
% sparteine sulfate were tested as potential chemica^ abortifacients . 
The clinicaV-pharmacology and endocrine-profile studies carried out 
'confirmed the earlier observation that partial suppression of corpus 
luteum function^does not terminate an early pregnancy. 

■In the sterilization field, a surgical procedure that woulj 
facilitate reversal of vas deferens closure and various tran^ervical 
techniques for female sterilization were tested and subsequ1en\^y 
discontinued. The male method failed to show advantage over existing 
procedures. With the^transcervical approach to tubal occlusion/ the 
chemicals us^ed Cquinicrine, for- example) did not meet the required 
:^triteria for effectiveness ^nd safety. 

In the course of its activities, the ICCR has published more 
than 150 research papers, many of which document ICCR findings about <^ 
the lack of promise of potential leads that have been tested, and this 
informatit>n has provided valuable guidance to other groups. 

Lead Development for Supportive Research . 

While the ICCR is predominantly a clinical tes,ting program, some 
work is done at the preclinical level to attempt to develop for potential 
use new information resulting from basic research^. For the most part, 
however, this essential ingredient to any contraceptive development 
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project is achieved by the close coordination between the ICCR and 
the supportive laboratory programs of the Population Council and of 
each ICCR member. 

Worldwide i perhaps 2,500 scientists are conducting basic research 
to answer a range of fundamental questions dealing with reproduction. 
The utilization of these basic research findings is essential if the 
public sector is to benefit from^he broad base pf scientific activity 
iT>* progress. New concepts and modern techniques need to be incorporated 
in an effective mission-oi-iented research program. As a program carried 
out by active scientists who are in constant contact with their 
colleagues in the broad range of biomedical sciences concerned with^ 
reproduction, the ICCR constitutes an effective mechanism for testi/ig 
and further developing new ideas for fertility regulation that emerge 
from basic research. . 



Conclusion 



,Ahe annual bydget of the ICCR'over th& past five years haa avetaged 
$1.4 million and in 1977 is expected to be $2,5 million.' At\ this 
level af funding, the program has- completed the development or a . * 
contraceptive method now used by millions brought several other new 
methods to the point of final development, initiated clinical studies 
ofvether leads still in an early development staga, tested and disapproved 
many other leads, and sustained the flow qf new Weas from ]jasic research 
inta the pipeline of applied research. That.it enjoys the respect and 
cooperation of both government officials and- scientific coljea^ue^ 
throughout theworld facilitates its role in contributing to advances 
in fertility regulation. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 ' 

The success of this strategy is evident. Three oral contraceptive 
producrs were approved by the United States Food and Drug Admin is - • 
tration prior to 1965. In 1968, there were 20 oral contraceptive., 
products marketed in the United States. By 1975, the list had growji/" 
to 4i2. Using the estimates of Dr. Carl Djerassi of 'Syntex of a cost' 
of $6.8 to $18.3 million for developing a new drug product for female • 
contraception, the 42 new products represent an investment of $28.5 
•to $760 million by industry to win a share of a proven market. Tlie 
actual investment was undoubtedly lower since many of the products . 
are based on the same compounds. But it is evident that this field 
received a high priority in industrial research and development 
budgets . . ^ * ^ 

This series of triphenyl -ethylene derivatives was first reported by 
the Population Council laboratories as having anti£ertility:^||Ptiv 
in the rat. Subseciyently , the' late Dr. Alan Guttmachei* testejl'one of 
the compounds (MER-25) as a postcoital pill with 30 volunteer couples 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. Within six^months, it was evident 
that the high level of antifertility effectiveness in rats was not 
duplicated in human beings, and the study ended. Sometime later, the 
Ortho compound (ORF 3858) was the subject of an investigational new 
drug program, in the United States. and eastern Europe but the^trials 
were discontinued aftei^ a brief period. ' 

•7 ~ • • ' i • • " 

• Preliminary reports from England and Sweden. in^;l§68-70 that naturally 
^ Occurring prostaglandins vcould indug'e lab.or or .aboVtions under certain 
circumstances sustained commercial intej-est in this product's potential. 
Xke-i-eports )alsov encouraged t'he United States Agency for International 
De've'lopment/ and-, /later; the World Health Organization to give priority 
to prostaglandin research in'their research programs . In 1975, Upjohn 
received Food and Drug Administration approval to market a prostaglandin 
for intraamniotic administration to induce late abortions. 

"^The Population Council's work was the first example of a public-sector 
development program leading to a. new contraceptive method. The loop 
lUD had already been invented by Dr. Jack Lippes and evaluated by the 
Council before it was acquired as a product by the Ortho Company^: 
The Council retained rights that exempted public programs from paying 
commercial prices.^ It should be noted that the indispensable and 
historic role in otal contraceptive development of the. Wdrcestor. 
Foundation, for Experimental Biology and Medicine under the late 
Gregory Bncus was 'di f ferent . The G. D. Searle Company possessed a 
patented eompqjuntl (norethynodrcl) which was provided to t'incus for 
testing in animal^ and later in people. By reason of its patent 
rights to thfe compound tested by Pincus, the commercial sector 
retained full rights to the final product. 
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^The Copper T-200 has been licensed to companies in the United States, 

Canada, West Germany, Mexico, Sweden, and Finland, and firms distribute 
,trWe 'product in the commercial, market of 42 countries on all-continetits . 

^Each is bound by the license arrangefneiits to make it available to 
public sector purchasers at a reduced cost. The Copper T-220C is now 
available internationally from public sector production in Mexico, 
and India's factory is preparing to distribute the Copper T^380A both 
domestically and for export. The Population Council tnaintains a 
contract with a facility at Buffalo. New York which serves as a 
yardstick of actual costs of manufacture. The success of this, 
collaboration between the private and public sectors is thysubject 
of ,3-^ecent article by S. McLean in the American Bar Association 
Journal. 

^With a-^orgestrel-releasing ring, w*m^ri using the calendar systeTn had 
an average 6f- 0.93 d^ys of bleeding per cycle with the ring in place. 
' Usin^- the, calendar system with a ring containing a combi'nation of 
no'rgestrel a^nd an estrogen, average days of-bleeding with the ring 
in place wasreduced significantly, to 0.17 days. With the menstruation 
system, bleeding with the ring in place is not a problem, but Phase II 
effectiveness*studies are required , _,since brealcthrough ovulations cannot 
be*- ruled out during the removal period. 

She government of India approved a joint grant proposal to- the * . 
International Development Research Centre (Canada) from the ICCR ^nd 
the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences to support the vaccine^ 
development program. The 1976 award provides for separate but 

'coordinated grants to the twc? organizations. The government of India , 
also authorize'd Professor G.P. Talwar of AIIMS to join the ICCR for 
the purpose of coordinating the vaccine development program of the 
two organizalfegns . .. 



REPRODUCTION RESEARCH AND BIRTH CONTROL TECHMOLOGY: v ' ■ / , 
AN IhTPERNATIONAi 'GOLLA-B^^ EFFORT TO MEET THE 

NEEDS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES - THE WHO PROGRAMME 



■ ' A. Kessler and C, C, Standley 

Needs and Scope of the Programme 

. The needs , for resea^iih' on the biomedical aspects of populatioi) 
expressed by WHO's member states since tHe mid-sixties and the strategy:. K 
for >|HO»s programme of researcl^ unanimously adopted by the Health . ^ 
Assembly were rea'ffirmed in the Plan of Action for Rese^^ch 1^. this ^ 
field formulated at the Bucharest ConferencV in 1974 WHO*^ s ^rogramme^, 
which antedated the Plai\ of Action by nearly ten years, and the Plan 
itself place^ greatest entasis on research in family planning,, but 
also include research in sucji areas as infertility, maternal mortality 
and pregnancy wastage. 

The demand for research on fertility regulation. arises from the 
obstacles encountered in family plaiining pi^grammes . ' Thus a strategy 
for research has been designed that is "essentially prQgt%^time-oriented ^ 
.and directed to technologies appropriate^, to the Conditions in deyeloping ' 
countries . "^^ Technology, here refers not only to methods of fertility 
regulal^ion, but also to the whole of their service provi.si9n, principally^ 
at the primary health c^^le^vel ." * \\, • " 

Based on requests- f^.m d/veloping country adminisik:*ators, the ^^-^ - 
lines in WHO' s progr'antlne k^e:^^^- - A 

- assessing the safefy^> efficacy and acceptability of existing 
methods of b>rth control in developing countries; 

- devising the best way&iof providing methods on a continuing 
basis in the varying service settings of developing countries; . 

- improving' current methods and developing entirely rtgW modalities.. 
.These lines coincide closely with the concerns expressed at 

Bucharest as does the other major component of the WHO p^rogramme, 
strengthening the resources for research in this field, particularly 



in developing countries, and also strengthening on a worldwide basis the 
disciplines needed for researcj^ and developmeht o^-^t^echnology for 
fertility regulation. 

The . Programme , in which Over 60 countries cooperate, of which 35 
are developing countries, is the largest WHO research effort with a 
budget in 1976 of a^out $14 million. It is jiractical ly entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions. In 1976, the donors were Canada, Denmark, 
Finla:g.d, India, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities. 

Birth Control Technology 

Assessment of E^j^ting Methods 

On the whole, careful studies of the safety and effectiveness of 
methods such as the "pill," intrauterine devices (IUDs)\ injectables, 
rhythm methods , " surgical methods of s^rilization and abortion techniques 
have only been conducted in Western women. The authorities in developing 

countries are askin, to what extent are the f indingSVappl icabl e to their 

• ■ 

healthy women, giyen differences in body size, nutritional habits, and 
reproductible patterns, and what happens when the pill, the lUD or in- 
jectables .are provided to malnourished women or those with parasitic 
infestation. Table I shows the scope of ongoing Wll&i^ pro j ects that aim to 
answer such questions (see following page). 

These studies wovide results within one to three years that are of 
immediate applicability to family planning programmes. For example, 
some authorities in developing countries have hesitated to include the 
pill in their family planning programmes because of th- reports in Western 
women of increased risk of thromboembolism. WHO studies suggest that, 
in. fact, Asiatic women at least are less prone to this cdndit ion . Not 
jTfl/^i^^ as this. lUDs cause increased menstrual 

i^'?fe^ir0^Vlos^>.^ In developed countries ,^,>his does not lead 

^■%o.^n'sLer^^ the high nutritional statu^^^ut in populations 

'Witb .ma>}J^5^Vipn, WHO studies are- 'showing that tHi's increased blood 
• lo$^^ l4ad'^to</Severe iron depiction. 



Table I: Existing methods: Safety, Effectiveness, 
Acceptability and Service Delivery 



Pill and malnutrition 

Pill and' parasit ic diseases 

Pill and cardiovascular diseases 

Pill interaction with other drugs 

Pill and lactation 

Pill assessment: low dose 
combinations 

Monthly injectables 
Injectables and malnutrition 
Injectables and liver fluke 

infestation 
Injectables and lactation 
*Compari5on of 2-monthly and 3-monthly 
injectables, including acceptability 

lUDs and anaemia 

lUDs inserted immediately post-partum 

and 4K)st-abort ion 
lUDs and pelvic inflammatory diseas^p 
Hormone- loaded lUD ^ 
*Midwi-fe insertion of lUDs 

Assessment of current methods of . 
periodic abstinence 
*Development of teaching methods, 
periodic abstinence 



Assessment of current surgical and 
fibroscopic methods of sterilization 
*Performance of tub^ctomy by theatre 
nurses 

*Performance of vasectomy by medical 
students , 

Short-term sequelae of abortion: in- 
pj^^ient V. out-patient, general v. 
loc^il anaesthesia, vacuum aspiration 
V. D^C 

Short-term sequelae of abortion: as- 
sessment of different techniques 
and equipment •.^ 

Long-term sequelae of abortion: 
- effect on later pregnancies 
-^-*infertil ity 

General service studies : 

* - supervision of field workers 

* - provision of methods in urban 

and rural settings 

* - home visiting 

General accept abil ity studies : 

* - factors affecting choice and con- 

tinuation of/trs^ of methods 

* - pcrcepticThs of menstruation and . 

the use of birth control methods 



* Denotes acceptability and service studies 
Acceptability arid Service Studies 

Table- I also includes acceptability and rviro -mulies on , 
'ex i St i ng methods . For example, of basic importajt^ c to the planning of 
^ services arc the studies on factors that affect choice of method by a 
populat ion and that det erminC' Continuation of use.^ This information 
assists decisions on the overall mix of methods^ to jie provided , the 
personnel and training retiui rcmcnt s and^the logistics of supply. 

The drastic shortage of physicians in developing countries has led 
"to a ^group of field studies on the improved use of other categorie^s of 
•; herflth personnel to iH'ovuIo family planning methdcis, for instance o.n the 




best, ways to train midwives to insert lUDs . A measure for the need for 
such studies is the fact that the training manuals, checklists and 
record fori|^ developed for this research have already been requested 
by family planning authorities. < 

More innovative studies are being conducted, at the specific request 
of governments,, on performance of female sterilization b>^, theatre 
nurses artd vasectomy by medical students. 

Improved and New Methods of Birth Control 

,Two other approaches also aim to provide family planning ser- 
vices in developing countries with appropriate technology. One seeks 
\ to make oral and injectable contraceptives, lUDs, rhythm methods, 
.;^j|i^>/ sterilisation and aboj^tion techniques safer, more effective, simpler to 
use and to pr6vide , more ax:c^pta^.le. TJie other thru^: ^ v to make 

available to ^^^^^j^^.'iiX^^nyi'i progtaiTipies those neyj^^irth. control 
modalities ^Ic'h they /feel would considerably extend acceptance and use, 
e^. g .^''d-rilgs- for -mem J vaccines , post-coital preparations, abortif acient 

/ ^rugs^;;^^;,5^';" , [ , • . ; ' 

"i Theg^' R.,v§ ;D efforts (see Table II) are longer term endeavors than 
the assessmeri^'iof existing methods, since the development of birth 
control methods, even more than of other forms of therapy, involves a 
lengthy step-rby-step demonstration of efficacy and safety. The needed 
time is usiyally quoted as being 40-15 years from identification of a 
compound to marketing of a birth control drug. An acceptability com- 
ponent accompanies these R H efforts in the WHO Programme. 



Table 11: WHO Research on InT^roved and New Methods 



EKLC 



•^Paper pill ' 

linger- acting in j ectabl es 
•"Biodegradabl e implants 

Hormone- loaded lUDs 
Intra-cervical devices 
""Vaginal rings 

Kits and devices for rhyth^fo methods 



* Include acceptabil ity studies," 



Chemical steri 1 izat ion 

n)rugs for abortion (e.g. prostaglandins, 
plant products) 

Post -coital drugs 



*Pills^and iniectables for men 

■ ■ ■ 
Vaccines against pregnancy 

Vaccines against sperm 
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These methods are at different stages of development. Indeed the 
research on some new methods, for instance prostaglandins for second 
trimester pregnancy termination, is essentially completed. Other 
methods, such as vaccines against sperm, are still at an early stage 
of development; this is when uncertainties are greatest but the, Programme 
has nevertheless included some high-risk lines in areas where it is 
anticipated that the impact of successful outcome would be very great. 

Building Up National Self-reliance for Research ^ 

Considerable WHO funds and staff work are going i^^ building up | , 
self-reliance in developing countries for research on these problems, >^j^' 
through the" strengthening of their institutions and through a research 
trainin%effort that is now the large^^^ n the field. The aim is to 
•provide resources to national family i->anning programmes to carry out 
research, adapt technology, interpret advances made elsewher^, and 
permit the full contribution to the field of scientists from developing 

countries. ' : ' 

This institution strengthening involves much more than technica^I ~ . 
and financial inputs by WHO: it is a "learning by doing" process in 
which the deyelbping country institutions are actively partic,^3at ing in 
and contributing to the international research effort. The \Programnie-. 
is essentialiy collaborc^ve in nature. One main mechanism for R ^ D 
are the "task forces" of scientists from different institutions, 
countries and disciplines, that j^lan and implement research on different 
approaches to fertility regulation. Another is through networks of 
WHO Collaborating Centres for research now located in the following 
twenty-one countries: Argentina, Australia, Brazil .Canada, Civile, 
Cuba, Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary i.^fdi a (3 centres), 
Korea Mex^^o (2 centres), Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic'of 
Singapore fhailand (2 centres). United Kingdom, UnitedJ^tates , 
Yugoslavia, and Zambia. ^ 

The impact of this cooperation is very considerable: the collabora- 
tion betw.een developed and developing countries in itself reinforce^- 
the expertise of developing countries. It also serves to make scientists 
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in developed countries much more aware of the needs of developing 
countries and of the problems they encounter. To make available to 
developing countries the needed technology rapidly and at the lowest 
costj^^he resources of developed countries have indeed had to be 
mobilized. For some aspects the collaboration of industry has been 
essential; here, formal arrangements are .concluded with the companies to 
assure that the methods that emerge are made available under the 
most favourable conditions to the developing countries. 

Conclusion , - 

WHO has developed this Programme of research on fertility regula-^ 
tion because member states called for a major research effort to help 
resolve problems they faced at the country level for wh^ch there, wer^ 
no ready answers. It was felt that an ^.nvestment in research of some 
magnitude would yield considerable dividends. ^ ' 

It was a sensitive area, and this was one of the reasons Why WHO 



was approached - another main reason was, that it seemed the only i 
capable of mustering the international effort required. WHO hes itat^d^ii^,^ 
before accepting the challenge, but the approach taken seems success?^|^]^ -\ 
judging by the number of countries of all political persuasion^ col la1)'Q?|*4- 
ating in the Prograinme, the number of countries asking for .^ome or 
greater involvement in it, and the results emerging from the Programme. 

Another reason for WHO's hesitation to set up this research effort 
was the realization that it was, at a minimum, a ten to twenty year 
programme for which it would have to rely mainly "on extra-budgetary 
resources. Neither the technological aims of the Programme nor its in- 
stitution-strengthening objectives in developing countries coTfiid be 
realized more quickly. Fertility regulation methods require continued 
assessment and adaptation, new methods take 10 to 15 years to develop, 
and institutions must be supported over a number of years before they can 
become self-reliant. .The Programme's successfully initiated' activities 
so far, to achieve appropriate technology for fertility regulation and 
strengthen needed research resources in developing countries, imply 
long-term commitments. 



REPRODUCTIVE SCIENCE AND CONTRACEPTIVE DEVELOPMENT:; 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 

I 

' ' Oscar Harkayy 

A two-year study of reproductive science and contraceptive develop- 
loent' has been carried out with the help of more than 160 experts in 26 
nations, guided by an international advisory committee representing the 
scientific community, the pharmaceutical industry, and the major publics^ 
and private donor agencies. The study, sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
in collaboration with the Rockefeller Faundatipfl, arid „the International' 
Development Research Centre, was directed by Professor Roy 0. Creep, 
a distinguished endocrinologist of the Harvard Medical School. Bellagio 
lY participants will have received the re.port on the -study, Reproductapn 
W Human Welfare: A Challenge to Research . 'This paper will simply 
highlight findings of this study that are o^|prti(;.ular relevance to the 
work of international assistance agencies. 

Recommendat ions 

Twenty recommendation^ are spelled out in the ReporU's Summary of 
Findings and Recommendations. The first three are of overriding 
importance. 

Rec<)mniendation 1 . A variety of safe and effective methods of 
fertility reg^ulation beyond t^ose now available is urgently needed by 
the world ^ s a'iverse population living under different conditions and 
circumstances. This requires increased efforts ranging from fundamental 
research on reproductive processes to targeted act ivit ies- in contraceptive 
development . 

Recommendation 2 . Within this priority effort, greater attention 
must be given to studies of intermediate and long-term safety of 
meithpdS'^yet to be developed. 

RQ ft O^mmendation 3 .:^ By 1980, allocations for research in the repro- 
ductive Sijiences related tc/'^ontraceptive development and evaluation by 
governmSitats--&geaicies shoulll comprise substantially higher proportions of 



total expenditures for medical research and development assistance than 
is^presently the cas.^, ''For an adequate effort on a worldwide basis, 
^M«f'>illi°" would have been required from all sources as of 1976, This 
^'tiM'have been aWoximately three times the sum con;; .cted ") the 
field as of 1974. 

Funding of Reproductive Research 

Attention must be called t^ the data on the funding ' • rpifpduc- 
tive scieiice and contraceptive development gathered for the report. 
Figure lA, which provides estimated data for 1975 and 1976, updating 
information appearing in the report, illustrates the unhappy state 
of funding for this field. Not only have worldwide expenditures 
for the reproductive sciences and contraceptive development de- 
creased in terms of constant dollars (that is, 1970 dollars), but 
these expenditures, measured in current dollars, reached a peak in 
1974 and have since decreased in 1975 and 1976. When inflat ion is 
taken into account, it is clear that /the amount of relevant research 
being supported throughout the world has declined at a time when the 
promise of major new developments is extremely" high and when bringing 
new products to market requires large expenditures of funds to assure 
their safety and efficacy. 

Reproductive research has received approximately nine percent 
of funds allocated to population activities by nine international, 
governmental, and philanthropic agencies that were the principal insti- 
tutions in the development community supporting population or family 
planning work in 1974. 

Institutional and Human Resources 

Research and training in tj^e reproductive sciences related to 
contraceptive development is highly decentralized. Fundamental research 
is pri'marily a university funct ion , -.with important work under way at 
a few free-standing institutes, while more focused applied studies are 
typically undertaken by research institutes, public sector programs 
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and the pharijiaceutical industry. There are perhaps three thousand 
investigators in the field throughout the world. 

Based on the 1973 records of the principal funding agencies, 176 
reproductive research groups could be identified in the UniTed States, 
inclXiding 21 at tlie V'inst itute*' level. In the other industrial nations; 
there are 162 institutions, with clusters in the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
France, Germany, and Japan. In developing nations, 81 institutions can 
be identified. Between 1970 and 1975, more than 3,500 papers were pu'b- 
lished by developing world investigators in internationally recognized 
scientific journals, about 7 percent of all published papers in the 
field; about 40 percent of the developing nation papers were prepared 
by Indian scientists . In addition, there are excellent fundamental 
research g^ups in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile and important 
clinical studies are carri6d,/pri in clinics and laboratories in other 
nat ions . 

To ensure the increased participation of scientists in developirfg 
nations will require special efforts. While the need for clinical 
research spec>fic to each nation is obvious, centers of high quality 

fundamental research presently exist in developing nations and need 

( 

systematic strengthening. V/ 

Contraceptive Development in the Public Sector 

The last decade lias witnessed the emergence of public sector agen- 
cies supported by. goyernmental and/or philanthropic funds with extensive 
programs in contraceptive development, traditionally the pharmaceutical 
industry's domain. Pharmaceutical firms have not abandoned the search 
for new contraceptives, but the resources they allocate to this ef^^^t 
have been limited as a result of increasing costs and risks. 

' Programs in public sector agencies, now probably the principal 
agencies seeking to develop improved methods of fertility regulation, 
often collaborate with private industry in bringing a product to mai'k'^t . 
Many -of these public sector organisations not only provide grant or 
contract funds to other investigators; but also carry out some of the 
fun^'tions traditionally performed by industry in the de.velopmcnt process. 
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These, include the Pdjulation Couiie'frs International Conunittee for , 
Contraception Research (ICCR), the World Health Organization's Expanded 
Prograntme of Research, Development and Research Training in Human 
tle'|)r&Wfction, the Center for Population .Research of the U.S'. National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development's Office of Population, 
and the Indian Council for Medical Research. 

Regulation and Ethics of Human Experimentation 

Research in this field is affected by trends influencing scientific 
inquiry generally: increased regulatory requirements for drugs and 
devices and ethical questions concerning the cpnduct of research with 
human subjects. Our assessment indicated that regulation of drug research 
and development is likely to become more rigorous in all nations, a 
process that in the long run -should prove beneficial to the field as a 

whole.., \ 
The development of new contraceptives will now surely take longer t 
than in the past because both the additional technical requirements of 
ronger. studies in animals and humans and the new^ ethical requirements mean 
th^t more time and efj^ort must go into each study. We do not believe 
these new requirements could, or should, b« waived, even though improved 
fertility regulation methods are urgently needed. We do believe that"" 
the principal immediate consequence of these trends is that the search 
for improved contraceptive Methods now depends, even more than in .the 
past, on decisions made and activities undertaken by the noncommercial 
sector - government and international agencies, and the philanthropic 
community. • 

Con ference 

A special conference^ on contracep^tive development in the public 
sector was held in Lon^^n , \Apri 1 27-29, 1977 to give detailed attention 
.4 to the role of international assistance agencies in the funding of 
, reproductive science and contraceptive development. Forty-three scien- 
tists, scientific administraifors , and representatives of multilateral 
and national Verseas, assistance agencies and foundations participated 
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in. their personal capacities.* The conference had a two-fold' purpose : 
(1) tp exchange up-to-date inf ormat ion on the acceptability and use 
of current contraception in the developing world, questions of contra- 
ceptive safety, short- and long-term prospects for new developments 
in contraception, institutional krrangements for contraceptive devel- 
opment in the public sector and collaboration with industry , arid the 

current state of financing of the field and prospects for the future, 

« 

and thereby (2) to serve , as a specialized, preparatory conference for 
the June 6-9, 1977 -Denmark meeting of heads of international assis- 
tance agencies. The London conference was co-sponsored by the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations and the International Development Research 
Centre . \. 

Rationale for Support of Reproductive Science and Contracept ive Research ' 

The London conference affirmed in strongest terms the world^s need 
to i/nprove contraceptive technology. IVhile the last decade has seen 
a heartening expansion of family planning programs for the delivery o-^^ 
contraceptives and information on birth , control , currently available 
contraceptive technology remains a w^ak link in the system. Family 
planning programs, while extensive, are highly uneven in their 
effectiveness, particularly in cpuntries where basic health delivery 
- systems arp weak or nonexistent. The wea'knesses of delivery systems 
and of motivation to control fertility emphasize the urgency of devel- 
oping more acceptable and effective contraception- ^ 

Conference participants with firsthand knowle^dge of family planning 
programs^ in the developing world gave highest priority to research 
aimed at improving contraceptive acceptability, adaptation, and use, 
pointing out the high rates of disconVinuat ion for the pill and the lUD. 
They expressed the need for a 'Varietv/of contraceptive methods adapted 
to differing physiological and cul total needs, noting that it is very 

*Tlie author of this report has made ^ conscientious attempt to reflect 
the major points of view expressed in the London conference, but it 
should be* cons idered as an informal summary and not an '^official" report. 
There has not been time to present- it to participants in the conference 
for their concurrence or dissent ancl it remaiRs the author^s responsibility 
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difficult to determine on an a priori basis the acceptability or, non- 
acceptability in ^iven populations of specif ic mod||g^^tracept ion . 
Not only is the-te, need for >es.£^*^Kj^ jnethods , 

but also .to modify -^cisting/techno^ytoj^ thus, 
strong emphasis was placed^.,pn adapt i^ie^^lsjt^i^^ to be ■ 

carried out in tl^ developing world, i'n^olv.ing not-^orHt^^ biomedjxal 
investigators but social ^stient ists epidemiologists , maS=k£^^resear6liers , 
and oth^r relevant professionals. 

Conference participants Wgreed on the high priority need for 
■ research on the safety of e.^xl^ting and newly developed contraceptives, 
a worldwide concern of universal importance to couples of reproductive 
age and their offspring. Safety studies should be carried out with 
emphasis on risk-benefit ratios specific to different^ countries . At 
the same time it was held important to document the^heSlth risk of 
inadequate fertil ity control , especially in develbping e#,untries wher,e 
pregnancy carries high morbidity and mortality rates. 

The conference affirmed the need to continue and strengthen current 
efforts to produce new contraceptive products in both the public and ' 
private secf|xs. Wiilg, some pharmaceutical firms continue their int?res't 
in developing new cont*?ac(^pt i ves , the high financiHil risks involved' are 
making this effort less attractive to the private se:ctor particularly 
if the resulting products are to be infexpens ive^ and long-l^asti,Q^ . 
• the need for a strong public sector contraceptive de-elopment effar 
asserted. 

Important advances in contraceptive technology have been achiev^, 
and others are in early stages of research' Moi:eover, significant 
improvements are now in advanced stages of clinical testing. At the same 
time, the experts participating in the conference no_^d that the methods 
^of fertility control . Hke ly to be available in the near futyre will 
still be subject to^ important limitations. They urged, therefore, 
that high prioity be given to fundamental research as the only basis on 
which materially improved contraception can be expected in the future. 

The conference emphasized the need to build capacity in the develop^ 
ing world for research especially on acceptability, safety, and product 
development, but also where circumstances permit, on fundamental research 
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Most . governments of /S'eveloping countries, it was noted^ ^ive low 
prior<ah:y to research because they are faged by n^.eds.-to sorva immediate 

and overwhelming problems . This suggesti^ that inter'natiojpal- assistance • 

»■•'.■■■ 1 

agencies should give long-term, sustained ^tteiition to research and to 
capacity building for research, ' 

> \ ' ■ " ' 

■ /' 

Institutional Arrangements for Re s earch in Reproduction a rid 
Contraceptive Development 

The institutional arrangements for research designed to improve • 
methods of fertility control are high^ly decentralized. Research is 
carried out by univiers it ies and free-standing institutes in the industrial 
world and increasingly, by governmental units, universities, and 
institutes in the developing world. At present the largest proportion 
of this, research is undertaken in the industrialized countries. As of 
1974 approximately 68 percent of the research dollars were spent in the 
United States, 27 percent in other .industrial ized nations, and 5 percent 

in the developing world. But the proportion spent In. the developing wo^rld 

J. 

has been gradually increasing. There are active fundamental- and applied 

research groups of high quality in Latin America, India, ^ Thailand, and 

Egypt, and considerable clinical research and testing ..activities 

throughout the world. 

Financing for research on reproduction and contraception comes from 

a variety of sources. The largest single source is the Center for 

Population Research of the U.S. National Institutes of Health, which 

provides, appro^ximately $42 million of a worldwide effort estimated in* 

■ / * 
19 76 at $110 to 120 million. Med ical research counci Is of other industrial 

countries provide about $25 million. Growing suppor'V of research in the 

developing worjfd is led by the Indian -Council on Medical Research, 

which now operates at a level of approximately $1 million annually. 

Bilateral and multilateral overseas assistance agencies and private 

foundations contribute to the reproductive sciences and contraceptive 

development a total of approximately $26 million, abbut 8 percent of their 

^314 million commitment to ]')opiilation .assistance as of 1976. The principal 

recipient of support from overseas assistance agencies is the WO 



^^xpanded Progranune in Human Reproductiott ($13 million ^-year) which obtains 
its\ funds from Canada /Denmark ; fY^^ India, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, 

theWited Kingdom, and the UNFPA/^vThe Inte.rnational Committee on 
Contraception Research ($1.7 million ^ . year) is p;rincipa.lly financed by 
the International Development Research\centre, the Rockefeller and Ford ^ 
Foundations, as well as by smaller grants from UNFPA and other private 
foundations. While U.S. AID has supported a variety, of Research and 
d'evelopment activities directly, its principal instrumentalities in the 
field are the International Fertility Research Program ($2.7 million) 
and. the Program for Applied Research on Fertility^ Regulation ($1.4 million) 
The newly established Program for the Introduction and Adaptation of 
Contraceptive Technology (PIACT) is supported by the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations at a $300,000 annual level. 

As yet a number of major bilateral afesi^^tance agencies active in 
support of population work haye not provided funds for reproduction re- ^ 
search, notably those of Germany, Japan, and the Netherlands. The World 
Bank provides no funds for reproduction research, while the Ignited Nations 
Fund for -Pppalation Activities directs less than one pe^rcent ot it;^ total 
commitments to this effort. "V 

The effectiveness of current organizational arrangements for contra- 
ceptive development was examined by the conference. One body of informed 
opinion was general ly ^satisfied with ' the operations of the current array 
of inst w i ^ -ions in the field. It appraised as healthy the scientific 

' competi'iR^ and parallel efforts to develop particular leads to new can- 
traceptives that characterise the present effort t.o some degree. In the 
face of extensive uncertainty, contraceptive development strategy is 

' based on the judgment and "taste" of the scientists involved. A centrally 
controlled single effort in the public sector was considered to be 
extremely undesirable. Other in^formed conference participants, on the 
other hand, suggested that there now is ^some unnecessary duplication 
in contraceptive product developme-nt , that sharper priorities ought to 
be set for the entire field Qf contraceptive research, and that multiple 
efforts to develop similar methods should be limited. It was urged that 
the donor agencies i)eri odically exainine and evaluate the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the contraceptive development process and. encourage 



*thase-' iiSvi&lved to seek ways to avoid unnecessary duplication while not 

hampering the freedom to pursue alternative approaches. 

All agreed that an effective contraceptive developmentf^f ocess 

requires free and extensive communication and cooperation among the 

maJiy;. research and development agencies . It was agreed that mechanisms^ . 

for such coirahuhiQation are developing in useful ways. 

The con£)^ij^Viq?5 agreed on the importance o'f collaboration between 

sector ."^e^earch agencies and/^the pharmaceutical industry . Govern- 

mental and Nmult;ij|bate'ral agencies th^t have recently become involved in 

promoting 9^h xoJLlabarative relationships were encouraged to continue 

exploring appropriate methods" for safeguarding the public interest, while 

maintaining the motivation for private sector^^artiqipation . These 

arrangements typicaf ly might take the form of agreements whfch provide 

that any contraceptive product jointly developed be offered at a low 

pj:ice to ^n^ional and voluntary family- planning program|| wAile preserving 

the right of industry tg^ursue normal pricing and marketing practices 

in its s-ales to the private sector. If was noted that capacity for product 

development a^id manufacture has begun -'to emerge«>in developin g countries 

such as Mexico and India, and tht use and further development of such * / 

capacity should be facilitated. ^ ^ 

The conference a3tiressed difficult ethical issues that arise in 

contraceptive research and development. There was agreement that human 

rights!^i;^tist be safeguarded apd that contraceptive testing must respect 

thj? rui.es of the country injwhich it is carried ^^ut. It was urged, , 

^fu^fthermore , that governnfents lacking experience in this area be encouraged 

to develop appropriate Standards for protection of humati subjects. 

The conference agreed that the need for building research capacity 

in^he developing world is only partially being met under existing 

arrangements, there is*a need to train more scientists in -the developing 

world fo<r participation in contraceptive research, ^ild to provide^ ^ 

* ■ - * 

support to the -building of insti'tutions " that can offer useful careers to 

the scientists so trained. • . ... 

■ - ' ' ' . ~ fi • ' 

s 

■ - The con^rence also pointed to the need fpr' regular assessment of 
the progress o!^ reproductive research and cpntradeptive development, and 
the effectiveness of the results, with the participation of those taking ■ 




development effort, the dpnors, and repre- 
sent at iye3'.. of the users of contraceptive products, especially in the 
de\^lopii^{f world. Periodi^c ipeetings involving these groups should be^-- 
h^ld .upd'^.the auspices of the principal interested parties. 

" ' . Financial Requirements 

The Creep review estimated an optimum effort as of 1976 at 
$360 million^ about three times the worldwide expenditures for this work 
in, 1974. The London conference recognized' that;. the 'C^ti^num level of fund- 
iXig-'-'as calculated in the Creep review is basecf on /^CiiLe^^^^^ judgment, 
•^nd admits of differences of opinion. There was general agreement, 
" howe.ver, that an adequa1;A*.woridwide effort should be twice to three 

times "the current level of expenditures . It was noted, fdr ex^ple, that 
a^^number of current leads will be ready for large-scale clinic^^testing ., 
in the n©ar future, and will require funding well beyond the current, 
buc^gets of the agencies that have developed them. 

The conference agreed that institutional capacity currently 
^^evoted to^research' on reproduction and contraception can expand rapidly 
if a(^ditional funds are forthcoming. Realistically, any additional 
sunfs far this 'effort would be majJe ^available on a phased basis, allowing 
tim^ for capacity build-up. Clear evid^ncfe o^ the existence of uflCsed 
research capacity was provided -by the director of the Natiofw I 

fitutes of Health's Center fgr Population ^e^j/roh y/ho reported 
hat,^ of those ^ipplications for research s\ip«ort^e^eived by the Center 
{hat are approv'^d as "^eii^^ Scientifically meritorious for funding (about ^ 
. half of the applications), only 30 percdit are actually fifhded: '70 ^ 
. percent fall^in the "approved butTUgi^^d" category for 'lack of 
sufficient fund^n the Center's budg^tv^ ^ / ^ 

♦ Against this need for additions^ funding, thtfe conference noted 
^ th6 serious fact that funds for^'r^eSrch on i^eproduction and contraception, 
have not Yisen^ in recent y^2i^ ^The confe^nce discussed s^eral 
alternative means for resppndi^ to the ne^ette^^^^^^j^^ ^ * j 

There was a broad consensus th^it'^medrra^^^^search counoils irf , 
industrial, countries should be ^ricou^aged to provide support for jr^ea^rch; 
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on reproinction and contr^cept^}^ a s^ale consid^ably Jarger " ' J| 
• than at the present. . : ' • ^ . * 

Research on reproduction' should be increased because q|jprent contra- 
ceptives are :^r from ideal for users in those countries due to theii" 
^^jjj^dical side-effects,, anid because the scientific community in advanced' 
^Ifount'ries in an interdependent wo'rld should, contribute^ to the solution 
of broad international problems.' The coit?erence .urged special attention 
to research on male reproduc^on to provide^ the "basis for badly needed , 
contraceptives, for use by men. It was suggesti^d. that Assistance 
agencxf^intere^t^ in**p^ populatioi\ field might encaurag| their 
^oppps^t.e Ttbraberss i^^^Whal health' x^'sVarch agencies* in industrial . - . 

^^''%o allocations to reproduct-ipn research for the 

benefi^'pf their own Citizens as well as those of the developiiig world. ; 

There wa^Jalso broad consensus' that national and intefrnational 
assistance ag^^^s. should be encouragec^ to' provide addit^^ona^l support 
for research oh reproduction and contraceptioti as the total funds they 
Ml locate Lo population actirities ri^s. ^In contrast to the situation , 
in oth^ areas of graV-^ concern to the develbping'^^wpr such a^ 5 / 
agricultural prod|[ction, in which" funds for researcfi^'^are rising ^r^idyy 
and can be.> expected to expand 1^ the future, funds for research in , 
reproBuction and contraception pre^^ded by Mjistance ag^ntsies have 
leveled off recent -tears .■ There >?^as Tiot ^oTiS^ViSw%. , hovw^T, on 
whether 4th^ proportion ^of -fnnds allocated! to such research 7(**ut 8^* 
P^cen^ of total population assistance funds ifi"T57^'is too small or- 
is . satisfa-ctoiV (No participant ar§^d tjjs^t the present propoftioVw. 
sl^uld be reduced.) At present there are ma^j^;^ differences in t]y^,: 
proportion of population assistance which^'ialv^^ to .research on 
reproduction and contraception by the se^:^fprgencies (s^e attached 
table 1). No one suggested that, a :unifojrm petcentdge would^e desirable 
but it was suggested that' assistance agencies which^contribute. only a/ 
small pelrc^tage'of their> population 'assistance fiind^^Jt^ contraception 



research m^ht' consider raising ^fcpercentage, and that a'ssist.anice 
agencies /hich have riot contribuWB to' such research thus faa? might 
give consideration to d^in^so. ^ | . , > , 



^ere was divergence of opinion with respect tp the respofisibility • 
W.: - . r'V^. ■ ■ • • 

■Ifegeas* assistance agencies for support of > fundamental research in 

Sfubtion.^ One gr9u|^ held that these agencies should direct their 
funds primarily to/ac:^y4ties with relatively shaTt-term payoff: contra- 
ceptive product addptatjfoh. and development , . safety studies, and studies 
to improve delivery ^s:;^:^.!^^. Others "held , however, that there should • 
also be a substantl^^J ' f n?^^^ i%the funds devoted to fundamental research 
■ b^^overseas assistance agenc^ies , with special emph^is on enlarging and 
- /employing research capacity J^.' developing countries -for fundamental 
".as well as applied research. 



A related issue has alf o ' been the ''Subj ect^of debate among overseas 



assisrance-agencies M^ontributiTig to the contraceptive development 
^process:, should t^esfe a^ncies^^ support contraception research in _ % 
. industriaKcountries a.s well as the deVe.! aping world?^ It was,foWe- 
- fU^ly argp^d at the conf^^^^:e^^ce that^it is^^|g^priate foi;'a3sist'ance. 
^ a^pncy funds to be tTsed contrace^tjv^ xese 

■ countries ii\ order to acJi^dVe^, improved teo^||^^^ 

/ tries as qu ickly as poss ibl e -at ' tfce. lowe^^TOL|gj|^ Ijifevy/'as. 
pointed out that few other J^gencies in i^^^St/'^ntries currently ^ 
concern: themselve^s ,^with kpplied research on contra^ceptives; (as contrtfpk^d 
with funiiaijiental T'e^earch on h^iman reproduction). Only the National f 
Institute! '^t lieaUh, an\o;^ in Justr^^l world medical res^rch councils, 

■ supports- cbr^^ceptive d^l opment . '' -ft' was noted to^. that joint ' ^' 
collaboration by scientists from industrial and developirig^Vc.ouritries 

has valuable effects in blilding^ research capacity^ developing coantri^ 
-Binaily, there was consensus that governmejrfs of" developing countries 
should be encouraged to give higher priority to research especially :/ 
to research on contr'^ceptive acceptability and us,e. I.t was .pointed oulj 

^ that gov,ernments of the -developing world give* low priority to rese^ch, 
that, will affect both the utl^ of their own funds and^ose of bilateral 
aid/agencies, which m^ke funds available in accordance with host counl^ry 
priorities. It was suggested, therefore, that host country govern- / 
ments^should be encouraged by funding agjpncies tQ recognize th^^jfi^ 

/ tance of research and request that ^ increasing propor^oi^^ of bilat^* 



: assistance funds be provided for enlarge|nent of research qapac 
tKe developing world. - ^ 



New Funding Mechanis 




.^A ' Some 'participants suggested the need for pew funding mechanise 
■ ^ " - . , ft 

;* ' if substantially increased financial ^upport is to beT)rovided to ttiis 

field, but most partici?)anj;s in the cl^erence were ;rt|luctant toV. 

^^ecommend new mechanisms, or if 5uch li^Vequired> hoW they* should be con- 

stuucted. It , was hoped that the4ieads ^^g^HBllFe*'^^^ gi^^ 



attention to this issue in their Denmark 
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Table l: Commitments For Population Assistancle,^t^Ah(i Reproductive 

By Ten International Assistance Agencies' 

"(1970 - 1976) (U.S. $ in millions) 

„ it ' ' 

1970 1971 1972 1973 I9il 



AGENCY 

cidaI 

Population Assistance 
Reproductive Research 
Percent 

DAIrtpA 

F^opulation Assistance 
Reproductive Research 
Percent 

FIN-AID 

Population Assistance 
Reprodrfctive Research 
Percent/ J, 

FORD FOUNDATION 
. Pojjpulation Assistance 
'Reproductive Rese^^h 




Perctent 



lulation Assist^Tite 
eprodyctive Research 
ercjpt 



NORAD 

Population Assistance 
Reproductive Research 
Perc^V^^^. 



ROCKEPE 

/ Popu 
Reprod 
Percent 




4stance 
Research 



.7 



..7 
• 1 



2.9 



1.1 



3.1 



2.2 
.5 

23% 



17.3' 
10.3 



48% 


60% 


.1 


.3 


.1 


.2 


100% 


67% 


1.0 


3.9 


1^.3 


6.3' 


13.6 


• 2.7 


83%- 


• 43% 


6.5 ■ 


9.2 


.1 




2% 





^ SWEDEN 
\ Population Assistance 
'Reprodu^-M^e ResearUi 
• Perc'^^ll^^'^ 

UNFPA ' 

.Population Assistance 
/Reproductive Research 
, ' Percent 

US AID , 

Population i^sis.tance 
Reproductive Research 
' Percent * • ^ O 

TOTALS** , ' ; 

Pgpu 1 at ion . As s ist an c 6 
' Reproductive Research 
' Pis^rcent ' 

* Cumulative figures 196?- 1972 
-r?^*Adjusted to eliminate doubl^; p 
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123.3 
6.6 

- 5% 



1 



5.1 
1.0 

20% 

2.1 
.3 

14% 



6.^ 
1.^ 
20\ 

in 




125.6 112 
.5.2 /. 2.2 
4% . - 5% 




«.9 

17% 

3.g 
.6 

is% 

.6 
A 
17% 

1.5' 

IS 3 
1.6 

ll% 

S.3 
2.0 

38°^ 



29.4- :'5Z.O 
■ 6,4 6.8 



4.8 
.8 

20% 

.5 
.1 

20% 

10-7 
6. '4 

60% 

1.8 

1.7 . 
94% 

23.1 
1.7 

7% 




21% 



„ 85,7 gl.o 
a 0 0.6 
«^1V^ '1? 

iV'^c. / 154.5' 

h.f\' 5.2 
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RECENT TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL POPULATION ASSISTl^NCE* 
■•^'f HalVor Gille 

Introduction . , . 

The' history o£ international population assiis^tance is bri«, but 
spectacular. As recently as ten to fifteen years^ ago, there was little 
consensus aiiM)>:^g, governments as to the need for assistance to ^the Third 

■'sP ■■ ^ 1 ' 

World except in the fields of demography and statistics. On the con- 
trary, the forces opposing asStisigUic^ to such activities' as family 
planniing and population policy ohnreligious , cultural*; or political 
grounds were still general^ dominant. Withip many developed*^ountries 
the promotion o^^amily planning was still) to ^ Parge extent, seen as 
the exclusive concern of voluntary endesivours, supported 'by pt^^^^e ^ 
ph^anthropy. Today, technical co-operation and financial asslstlnce 
for a wi-de spect:|:um 6£' p(>pulatron activities ifi developing countries 
are fully recognized aS' the legitintSte concern of, 'and high priority 
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for, governments and the ^international comiflunity. ; ^ ^ 

^^n the e^rly 1950s, The United Nations began to assist developing 
countries with census- taking,^ traiping in demography and the pfeparat 
^ tion of studies vof the relationship^ between populaf'ion trends and 
' social and economic factors as JK^ll as with some action oriented research 



activitfesx^In 1952jLtwo n^n-governmental agenci^ conc^irned with assis- 
i tance to population were established - the Ii|pj^ational. Planned^ Parent- 

hood Fec4rat ion (IPPF) and tke Population Council. iTie FoM-^ftd Rocke- ^ 
feller Foundations also beg^n to^assist population-r^latetl activitiisis . 
Togeth^ these four non-governmental agencies were the >nain 'sources of * 
1U ''"'**^:«^^jSista|n^^ population an^related activities until the late 1960S; * 

when Kpvernmental rfesources^e94ine available on^^arge scale. 

He ; first goverjipfim: to give assistance «Por family planning to a 
deveIo|)ing coup4:i:y was ^Swfeden iri. 1958. This was in support of an experi- ^ 
mental prograiUe^^ Sri Lanksj, and was followed by similar assistance to ' 

*The views .expressed in thi^ paper are those €►£ the author an* do not 
•^Necessarily reSflec^ t}^ /policies or directions of- the United Aations 
\or any/ of it memberj states^ * ^* ' 



the. governmtentof Pakistan In ^961. The United Kingdom initiated its 
bilateral population assist^nt^e programme on a modest' scale in 1964. 
The U.sr. government began to incl'Jde population activities in its de- 

followed the lead provided by Sweden, the Wited Kingc^m the Uni'^e'd 



velopment assistance in 19^S, In the «arl^j^7Qs a numjpei^ Of governments 



States. .These included Cal^ad^' Den^rkr the Federal Republi^^ of Germany,, 

Japan, the Netherlands and Mof^a/- > ] ^SL^' 

The barriers which, tO a large ext.^Mt, I. /id handicapped the United 
Nations system in respondil^g tiirectly to the needs of developing coun- 
tries for assistance in'th^ fJ-^ids of popul at i.cn^ particularly in' family 
planning, began to lift' arfUrt^ th^ mid l!)f-Os. A'consensus was reached in 
the General Assejpbly in 19^6 copcerning the provision'of population assis- . 
tance, from governments Xi-pOn mquest , in the a,reas of training, research, 
information, and advisory ^p^ice^. IiVre^gponse, , the follov^ing year, the 
Secretary-G'd^&l estabU&tXed ^ Tru5t. Fund for Population Acijj,yities - later 
renamed the United Nations Fu^a Popufation Activities (UNFPA) - which 
rapiJiy grew int^;-:a^ j or ^ou^'^ie^of -international popul'ation assistance, 
both in terms ofejtnliial reS$ur-ce5 as we/l "a^ pro^raflmi^ develo'pment . ^ In 




tinwa, fa^nbmber oF t^ni't^d '\at ions' fecial J^zed. Agenci'fes and UfflCEF. 




%0Sie aspects\of population and family 
oF competence. In- 1968, the World^ 
ion*»the need of developing countries" • 



Igah tt^t^ke An 

Wslstknce* to famil^ pl\iin\ng programmes and related^ activities and 
made^ts 'ffrst/loan iji tVi^ ^^^a, to Jamaica in 1970 

interni|}:ional 



ated J 
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o\e of p^e most impof^ant 'evenli-s history 
population asiistinc^ occUt^W'J i^'- l974 '^Jk ^thej World)Populatidn Con- 
fereLe was held in- jBuchai-^st v ' A World<^puiayia(h Plan of was y 

'adopte^at the "conference by ccj^^ensus Us'*' state's ijiter alfa jcahing - 
upon developed, countries £iS as Pther countries to 'increase their 

■assistance^ to developing' ctiutit^ries: viewy)f the magnitude of the 

probltems and the consequer)^ tia-liona} requireirisents .for fi^^ 
eratfTe expansiojl of interti^itio^iiil assistance in the po^ujfetion field 
is required for the propel" j^piementation^^^of^this Plan ^<^ctioH." 



*The International Bank P(7^-^|ieconstructlon ^d Defvelo^^t CIBR^')/a^ 
the- International^ Des^elopifi^nt AsSociatiftif flDA) . /( \^ „> 



^1/ 
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to what extent ,has this call been heard? Have the main featur'es 
ot in'^ernatirbnal' population assistance changed since the Bucharest Con- 

the outlook for the futurfe role of such assistance? 

:^ dutrent Levels of Population ^sS^istance 

'total international assistance for population activities amoimted 
to only about $2 million in '^960 and $18 million in 1965, but it in- . 
creased rapidly to $125 mill%h in '1970 and.^to well over |300 million 
Ay 1976 or an estimated net amount, exc ludiii'g' double counting, of $314 
million (see Table I in the Annex).* ^ 
* This dramatic increase in popjulation assistandi^as a clear indi- 
cation of the growing commitments . of governments and international* - 
organizatidns^concerned ' to collaborat*e in, and contribute to, tackling 
the urgent population problems of the developing world. It is important 
>to note, however, that the r^pid gr^iljfth inV'l^esources made available for 
3 iiltrernational assistance has not!^^rl maintained in recent years. , A 
peak' was reached in J^74 when the dnnual gix)wth in resources for popu- 
lation assistance reached an all time high level of over $50 million. 
The timing of this peak could be interpreted as ^ response to the spirit 
of the W^ld Population Year and Conference, but is more likely a result 
^bf the devaluation of the U.S. J^l^r wh automatically increased the 
U.S. dollar equivalent of the^l^^l^lg^ by many donors in their 

own cui^gpnc^. 

growth in :^esources 




In th( 



ffollowing years the avdra^gfy raite 
fell well "b^low the l^yel 'reached earner ^j|PPe 1970s. The percentage 
^nnual' increase was only 11 and 8 percent^n 1975 and 1^76 respectiv^ely , 
as compared witK 20 percent ^^^^^jjff^ average .in the^years 1970-74jf 
view of thAsubstantial inflationary tfend5^)^rld\^^^ and the (revaluation 
^ the U.S. dc 



<f the 

chasiTig*power 



IJ^S. dollar, the growjfi in internatioipl population assistance has, 
^a^^eat extent if not eXti3ely, been of f se1r;.;^n:he dGcline"\n pur- 
:hasi^g*power* Measur^rf'^in cgnstant U;S; dollars {consume 



{consumer price index)). 

. ^Differences in definition of popu>ati5l^ acjLivit^es' and difficulties 

identifying populaMon c in multi-puStpose Dr integrated develop- 

ment programmes m^l^lit necessary jo exercis^ som^' cauVion in ;iiiter^^- , 
tation of internqttimial statis^qfs on population ^^assistance . 
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V the annual increase since 1974 been limited to 1 to 2 percent. There- 

fore,^ the level of resources transferred for population activities for 
the benefit of the developing countries has hardly increased since the 
World -Population Year and Conference (Figure 1). • , 

■■ ■ ^ seems quite clear that the magnitude of population assistance 
haSi^not kept pace with overall development assistance since the World 
Papulation Conference (Table 2). In 1974, assistance in the field of 
population amounted to 2.3 percent of total development assistance, but 
has since declined to 2.0' percent or slightly less. 

The main factor in the slowing down of the trend in resources for 
international population assistance was that the largest donor, the 
United States, did i?l^k^ontinue to make substantial ^increases in its 
population assistance as it did in the late 196()s arid early 1970s, but • 
actually reduced its annual contributioils. ffom year' to year in the 
period?' 1972 through 1975.. An upward trend appears to have begun in 1976 
(an amount of $146 million is estimated for 1977 and around $160 or 
highe.r,,^for 1978, see Figure 2) but the amount of assistance for tha^ 
year was still below the 1972 level. Although a number of other donor . 
gc^ernments of developed ^countries at the same time showed a growing 
' ' recognition of the importance of populwjLo^n assistance by increasing 

substalitial ly their contributions , these increases A^ere not Isfrge enough 
fc^maintain the ov'erall growth rate of resburces avdrllable for popula-^i 
f"^'' tidn assistance. W • ^ " 

^ '■y'h:^ /Thfe dominati,ng posi|^ion of the United States in th^^ dono^ community 
^^'A^l ^ }lW^|':'recQntiy^tteen considerably reduced. Before 1974, three-oiiarters or 
^^^^ i "mor^"' of all government* resources for population assistance and well over 
^■'"^J''^}., half of all fiifids came from the Unite'cl States. In 1976, total cohtri- 
'^ibutions from (kher governments exceeded that of the United/States, \ut 




v^lrak^atter was still the largest donor providing .about 47 percent- of • 

government contributions and around one-thiri^^bl^^total population 
" asSisjtance (Figure 2). ^ * J^P^ 

, : / .-. ^ Sources of-:^pulati'iSfn AssisC^flce 
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gh ov^ eigl^y goverrTmentSj^ave, ^® time or another; con 
*tt'ij3u^^-to intetpAticllfel* population; a^^ the major share comes 
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Figure 2. Government Donors 
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Figure 3. Major Multilateral Donors 
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f#om less^an a '^2^;n^ countries, ""^e largest contributor, the. United 
States spent droun* $119 miiiion on pppulat assistance in 1976 or 

.6 pexpent of its^ total deyel<^meni assistance* Around one-fiflSh 
'(19 percent) was channelled t;hrougV private and volug|^tary international 
organizations. States; nearly a|ie-quart©r C23 percent) 

wettll- t^ll^^ dhe-fifth (|l percent) :%as^r,ants to uni- , 

versit ieJrana^^?^fRt governmental arid non-governmentaJ|i^institutions in 
the United States for research and training related t5 popU;^ at ion issues 
"of developing countries, and the remainder, oyer one-third (37 percent) 
p^vided direct bilateral support to papulation' and family planning 
projects in ,4t5veloping countries. 

Swedefi and Norway are the two largest donor governments after the 
United estates. In 1976, the total Swedish financial contribution, 
'reached a level of around $28 million amounting to ov^jr- 7^ percent of 

its total development assistance. Norway, which- has^'sharply increased 
^ its popula.tip^ assistance since 1974 by neArly t^jxli^ng it; reached ; 
« nearlv the ,sWe level as, Sweden, namely ,$27 m^^ion ,in^^^ 
senting 9.5 percent of its total development assistance .progr^inme - the 
highest proportion) of any donor country. (The NorwegiajFV ^n develop- 
ment assistance stipulates that 10 percent of all assist 
for population.); Finland and Denmarjc also gave'compar 





prity to population assistance with contributioas in 
million respectively, 'or ov^ 4 and petaent fespeptiveT 
total assistance programme.^ Other majj^'l: Contributors ^et;^| 
about $13 million, Canada arjemna $lO.'m^ the Netherlands '^d the 

United Kin gd(;^iifvith around $8 miUibri - but in all these countries, 
PQpulatiDn as!§istan(^ constituted jnefely 1 percent less of total 
.official development assistance. # ^ 

W\ signif^iSant d^^/elopTnent* has been th^ interest sho^ 

mts, particularly of oi^^exporting- cou^^r^es in con- 

^^^ssistance. In." 19761 Ar^b. gov-' 
ei:nmWl^ which previously only *\JifeP^b miftor cont^iWtionS, granted 
uj^nd $J.'0 mi il^o^l•, an .amount 'eqnivalent\ to thahr contributiphs^ to UNDP 
.that^ year 'for deyei^opjn^t assistance general. / v 



of Arab governments, ^particularly o: 
Jt^l^uting to in^jr^^ational p'opul* 



by a number 
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A number of donors provic^e bilateraL population assiitarice i^dunting 
to about 28 percent of total governmental population assistance |^75) , 
but only in three countries is the population component of the total 
^bilateral governmental assistance programme of major signiticance, 
namely in Norway, Sv^eden and the United. States where 'it constituted 
around 4 to 5 percent of the total. 

Around 62 percen^ of total population assistance provided by 
governments is channelled through multilateral organizations - about 
35 percent to i^tei;- governmental bodies and 27 percent to international 
non-governmental organizations. (About 11 percent of governments V popu- 
lation assistance is spent in institutions in the donor countries 
themselves.) A number of governments utilize multilateral channels for • 
most of their support, of population activities: Belgium, Canada, D'enmar^^ 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, New Zealand and Norway. The 
Netherlands has phased out all bilateral population .programmes and cen- 
• centrates its resources entirely on multi lateral aid\. ^ - 
Multilateral population programmes .have^ grown maU^^ Until the 

mid-1960s; the role of the organizations within thjr<Jnited Nations sys- 
tem wa^^stricted, not merely , by 'limited mandates in /the popylat>ion % 
fields and lack of funds, but also^by the fact that few |dyernmentshad^ 
m • . yet formulated national population policies or foreign aid policies on 
y 1 population^. Around 4 percent of total goverAnerft.develppment assistance 

provided to multilateral programmes^ is for,p6^ulg.tion^^ivitie^ .Mqst 
V^:.: '' of the resources available^ for pbp^t'ion activities undertaken by. ..^ 

United Nations and its Specialized Agencies ^excluding U^i^FPA whfese re- 4v 
sources are entirely from volufitary government contributipnsj are pro- v,.v^ 
vided by governments is voluntary extra-^getary contributions and 
f ' ^nly aboutf one-sixth i^^rovided by assessed" dontr^utions t^ thej,r 

regular budgets from member states. ' ' • ' 

Before the World Population Conference, UNFPA had alrea^dy eniergted 
as the largest multilateral source o^ populatiqn assistance. Since 1974 
, the Fund has continued to grpw rapid^^y, at twice the rate of increase • ' ; 
. • / in population assisTtanQe in general.^ Today, it is by far the largest 

^source of direct assistance k?-p6^1atlon.* activities in developing 
^countries (Figure 3). 1, ' 
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}^ A number^'of 'non-governiiiehta^. organizations have played an important 
pioneering role^in the support of pbg^Liiynj^^ 

in- this regUrd are the InternBtional R^*aned Parentliood Pedersitiok'^l^'^^jl^^ 



- the Population Council 'and the Foi^d and' ftoclcefeller Foundations. A numr, \ 

' ■' ^ " r 

her of other smaller private organlzp-tions ^Iso contribute. Some ^g.f V 
them 'function exclusively irt the* population fields; others- support popu- 
lation activities within a broad ;rang(e*^^^^f purposes and programmes. All 
these organizations provide a 'channel ii^6^>f^ private financial contributions, 
though many also draw, to some extent on governmental or multilateral 
funds, and some rely on the contributions of volunteers and part-time 
workers. . . - 

Involvement in assistance has also spread to professional otgani- 
• zatipns in the pop^ilation field, such as the International Union for the 
. Scientific Study of Population, the International Confederation of Mid-' 
wives and the International'' Association jj^f Schools for^Soclal Work, 



Othegp'organizatiOns are primarily conceffl^ with assisting special tar- 
get groups -mainly thi^(fi*^h education, infotrji^tion, and adlvisory sei-vices^ 
on ipdpulataJbT^-.questions of concerii to the;^Lx^af f i^llates and member?;. *. ' 

Mas$ ojjganizations, such as^^rade unions co.-pperati^ves , youth' 
and womefHK^>org^i Rations , and othei> k*y insti'tut^iorial forces, with 
internc^^nal respon^sibilities are also beginning to support th#de- 

'^velopment of population policies and programmes, although the primftry 

i ' ' ' ■ • ' 

•focus- of* their '^dUj^vities may not' be on population issues. 



Furthermore^;^ number of universities and other educationaj. in^- j^- 
stitu^ons, mostf^ 'American but also some European ones, conduct training i^jui^ 
programmes specif ical ly^jariented towards- th^ needs of developing coun- ' '^^^ 
tries, as well as support or carry out research act iviites relevant to 
selected pcfpulation is.sues in developing countl-ies . ^' > 

• Types and Areas of Assistance 

St all -donors make thjj>r ,t;bntributions to population' assistance 

but a few^gqvernmertSs {Canada, Denfnark, Finland, the Fedltal 

■ • \ * *- ^4- 

RepablitVof Germany^sand the United States) also make loans available. 
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Inter-governmental afld non-governifiental organizations all provide grants 
except the World Bank, whiclj only gives "lo^ns or credit- ^All donors ■ 
mkke contributions in cash, but some also provide grants in kind mainly 
equipment and« contraceptive supplies (Australia, Denmark, Finland, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Sweden, and the United States). 

In 1975, about 48 percent of the total resources* available for 
population assistance 'supported famil^W^lanning programmes- - However, 
a substantial part of the resources devoted to ^'multisector activities" 
which amounted to around 20 percent of all resources and, to some ext^t, 
some of the activities in the fields of communication and education, sup\ 
ported family planning activities directly or indirectly. Thus, the ^ 
share of total resources supporting family planning was undoubtedly well 
over 50 'percent. Around 15 percent of total resources was devoted to 
statistical and demographic activities and a smaller share, just under 
10 percent, to biomedical research including contraceptive development.^ 

From a geographical point of view, the largest share of support, 
over 40 percent, was devoted to interregional and global activities,, 
many of them carried out in developed countries. As for the remainder, 
the largest share went to the region of Asia and the Pacific, namely ^ 
around 30 percent, followed by Africa with 14 percent, Latin America 10- 
percent and the Mediterranean and the Middle East 5 percent. 

A comparison between the assistance provided in 1975 by the three 
largest donors illustrates notable differences in programmatic emphasis. 
The United States spent over 75 percent of its resources in supporting 
family planning programmes, while the comparq|jle figure for Sweden was 
about 50 percent and for the UNFPA slightly less. On the other hand, 
about 19 percent "of UNFPA resources supported basic data collection, 
the comparable figure for the United States was only around 9 percent 
and for Sweden, negligible. Both the United States and the UNFPA 
devoted around 10 percent of their population assistance to the field 
of population dynamics. Biomedical research, including contraceptive 
development, received over 40 percent of Sweden's population as^sistance, 
about 5 percent of the United States' population assistance ancf'only 
less than 1 percent of UNFPA 'resources . From a geographical point of 
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view, the United States spent around 67 percent<ifcf^*lC^-*-¥esources oh 
interregional' and global projects, while for Swe^^^ thg sllare, was just 
under 50 percent and for thesUNFPA almost 24 perc^j^f/ W» 
'tance to activities at the couiitry level, all thr^^^JiJl^ot^Kt 
largest shares in Asia and the \Pacif ic this is p 
Sw^defh and the United States, while UNFPA had a Aio 
tion among regions. 

The Need for, and Impact of. International Populatiyi 




It is a difficult, ' if not an impossible task,^lpo e» 
future needs for int^^rnational population assistance, 
upon the criteria to be applied nvith regard to th^ types 
activities which are required, the exterit to which suppor, 
nal sources is needed, the availability of local resource 
sorptive capacity of the developing countries. 

The UNFPA has atte;hpted to make estimates of the costs^oA^^evelbp- 
ing comprehensive population programmes to- meet various targets ]jOt goals 
such as: to provide information and services on family planning for > 
th^entire population in the developing c^buntries; to conduct a Vompl^jijlft^/ 
population census in all countries at least every ten years; to establish 
vital statistics registration systems with ' a coverage of at least 90 
percent; to provide population education in and out of schools; to traia * 
personnel required for population programmes; and to sujjport research 
reqtjfired for planning ^nd implementing effective population programmes, 
including operational research and development of improved 'contracep- 
tive techniques. 

An approximate total annual cost for all relevant population activi- 
ties 'is estimateji at 1.50 per capita or $2,900 million ( 1976 prices) 
for the developing world as a whol^. Th^ provision of family planning 
and maternal and child health services according to .established mini- 
mum requirements accounts for the major »share estimated at $0.84 
per capita. 

Although no accurate estimates can be made of the need for popula- 
tion programmes and the estimates provided here may not take fully into 

account several concomitant needs in the economic i^s^id social fields, it 

X 
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seems fairly clear that 'the estimated total of around $3p0 million avail-, 
able for population assistance from international sources amounts to a 
small proportion, probably only around 10 percent of total -est-imated 
needs for external and internal resources for populatioh activit-ies 

In financial terms, international assistance defrays only 'a small 
portion of the actual costs of the population activities Undertaken in 
the developing world. While it is recognized that such assis^jNice can-. 
1iot be, and should i(eVer be, more than a marginal ac^dition tofl||;fe -^develop- 
ment efforts^of recipient ccnuntries, thel^e is no questfion, hoW^MJar^^ ' 
that the role and significance of international population assistaiice 
go far beyond the oft<^n comparatively modest financial inputs. It / 
constitutes, in many cases, an essential elejh^nt, in promoting national 
efforts and enlisting local resources. In many instances , the activities 
supported would probably not /have* taken place at all without the interest 
and contributions of donor gavernments and agencies. Very often, inter- 
national assistance provides "otev important spark needed to overcome 
reluctance at the local, level^ to expend the necessary financial, human, 
and material resources for worthwhile activities. Sometimes the will 
and the necessary local sources may be there, but crucial inputs of 
equipment and supplies cannot be obtained due to foreign exchange dif- 
fi,culties unles'^s international assistance is made available. The Afrjcan 
Census Programme is a case in point, under which a number of developing 
countries for the first time are involved in taking a population census . 

At the same time, the role of international assistance should not 
♦be exaggerated to imply that without it major results clnnot be accom- 
plished in tackling population problems in the developing world. The 
People's Republic of China is an excellent example, where the effective 
delivery of family planning services at all levels, measures dealing 
with Internal population distribution problems, and contraceptive re~ 
search have, been undertaken successfully wit'hout any assistance from 
abroad. Still, the majority, of developing countries need and want inter- 
national assistance to' expedite the process of dealing with their 
population problems . " * a 

One of the most significant accomplishments of population assistance 
,is probably the contribution it has made to promoting awareness worldwide 



and in individual countries of population problems and. issues, their iiti- 
pli^ations q^nd the need for policies and programmes to deal with them. - 
'It is not . possible, in ^general, to demonstrate, definite effects upon 
population trends, and in any case, TeS,ults cannot be expected in the 

. short span of a few years. Support provided for the training of person- 
nel, 'for research and evaliia^llon, for institution building, and for 
related education and cBmrnujiicaition activities often has important 

'multiplier effects and long-jterm benefits which are difficult to measure 
in quantitative terms. 

Priorities in Future Programmes 

More and more attention is being devoted to setting priorities in 
assistance to population programmes for two main reasons. On the one 

^hand, increasing awareness of the, impact of population factors on develop- 

■ . ' \ ■ 

ment and the adoption of population policies by- more and more gove:j;'nments 

have led to rapid growth in the demand from developing countries for such 
assistance. On the other hand, developments at the WorTd Population Con- 
ference have led many* d,onors to 'review and reassess their development 
co-operation policies, with particular' regard to population. • * 

Reviews have been undeijtaken or ar/e in progress in Canada, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the* United States, UNFPA, the World Bank and IPPF, 
often resulting in new strategies or policies for population assistance. 
Various concepts of setting priorities for allocation of resources have 

• -emerged or have been sharpened.* Most donors apply more than one criteria 
for setting priorities. UNFPA has developed a system for 'setting priori- 
ties based on economic and demographic data reflecting needs. 

^ The following re"sume of criteria for priority setting is not intended 

-to give complete coverage for all donors but reflects' mainly new strate- 
gies for population assistance resulting from recent reviews, revision, 
or reaffirmation qf policies. ' 

( 

Priority Countries 

. ^ 

Some donors intend to concentrate their resoyrces in, or give 
special attention to, the needs of^ certain countries. 
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In tile case of several bilateral programmes, the political' ^ituaiiiort 
of the recipient countries or special geographical, historical,, cultural, 
or tr^de considerations play an important role (Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, Japan-, New Zealand, Sweden, the United States) . 

Some donors are particularly inter>ested in assisting the poorest 
of the developing countries based upon criteria on estimated per capita 
income (UNF^ Canada, the United Kingdom) or the extent to which! they 
are seriously affected by balance~of-payments pr^lems (New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom). 1- <V 

Sometimes demogr.^aphic criteria are taken into account in identifying 
countries with the most urgent need for population programmes (Canada con- 
sidering birth rate, death rate, infant mortality, current and future po- 
tential population growth; the United States concentrating on countries 

-With large populations contributing most to world population growth and 
where prospects for reducing f^ttility are best; UNFPA using rate of 

.population growth, fertility, infant mortality, and agricultural popu- 
lation density; and the World Bank taking into account population size, 
growth rate, population' density, government's policy commitment to re- , 
duce fertility, and prospective demographic ijipact) . 
> 

Priority Objectives 

Most donors are giving increasing attention to support for popula- 
''tion activities as an integral part of development such as rural develop- 
ment, family health, social welfare, participation of women in develop- 
ment, etc. (Finland, Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, UNFPA, ILO, FAO, IVIIO, the World 
Bank, Ford Foundation, and the Population Council), Some support popu- 
lation components in such programs (UNFPA, /the Population Council). 

Several donors are giving priority at/tention to promoting activities 
at the local le.vel through community or f/^mily based programmes (the 
United States, UNTCFF, the World Bank, l/^PF) . Priority is given by some 

donors to assisting population activitijCS for the benefit of poVerty- 

/ 

stricken and other disadvantaged populy^tion groups (UNFPA, TLO) . 



Attempts are* being made to detQAiine recipient Countries* basic 
needs in popuiation and related fields (the United States, UNFPA, 
' UNIC^,- ILO, ' WHO).^^ ^ , ' 

Priority Areas of Assistance. 

^ — : ^ — r^- ■/ 

Most donors of population assistance wilL continue giving high pri- 
ority to support for family plannijxg^ctivities designed to attain fer- 
tility reduction, health,, social welfare, or^ other socio-economic devel^- 
ment objectiv.es. Contraceptive supplies arc provided by a number of 
donors (Japan, Sweden y the United States , UNFPA, IPPF) . Only certain 
donors provide financial or technical assistance for abortion and sterili- 
zation programmes (Sweden, the United States^(sterilization only], UNFPA, 
the World Bank, WHO, IPPF, and a few other non-governmental organizations) 
Injectables are available only from a few donors (the United Kingdom, 
UNFPA, WHO, the Population Council); 

Most donors are giving high priority to the training of local per- ^ 
sonnel for population programmes. Many are also giving special attention 
to research such as in human reproduction and contraceptive development 
(Canada, Sweden, WHO, Ford Foundation, the Population Council, Rocl^feller 
Foundation); to operational research (the United States, UNFPA, the World 
Bank); and to demographic and social science research (United Nations, 
UNFPA, the World Bank, Ford Foundation, the Population Council). 



Prospects for the Future 

It is, of course, difficult to make a long-term prediction of the 
future resource situation for international population assi^tanc^.. Very 
much. depends upon the prospects for overall development assistance. . 
Several donors have reached, or will soon reach, the overall goal for 
development assistance in the Second Development Decade ,of one percent 
of the gross national product and their population assistance may not in- 
crease substantially beyond the equivalent of increases in its national 
income. . • ' 

On a short-term basis, however, prospects seem quite ^ood for a 
substantial increase in resources; the United States is likely to 




increase its population assista^ice from $119 ^million in 1976 to $146 
million in 19'77 and around-$l'60 million ori higher in 1978, which is an 
average annual increase of nearly 20 percent. Japan may increase its 
assistance in 1977 by a similar percentage and UNFPA expects to operate 
in 1977, at an expenditure level around 15 percent higher than that in. 
1976. If contributions from other governments than the United Stages 
should continue to increase at the same level as^n the past three . 
yfears, total., populatior^ assistance may reach about $400, million by 1978. 

It seems too early to assess the impact of the World Population \ 
Conference and the World Popul^:tio;n Pla^n of Action upon population assis\ 
tance. Several major doh(5^rs :teVe 'reviewed and revised their policies 
mainly to broaden the approach to deal:;with population issues.. Many 
donor/ seem still. to stress fertility xQntrol as the major objective 
o^^^^ir population assist-ancei aithbUgh" the World Population Plan of\ 
Action gives considerable emphasis'to other areas as well. Problems 
of urbanization and spatial distribution, according to a United Nations 
inquiry, are those population problems which niost governments ^are con- 
cerned with, but v^y limited population assistance is provided in these 
areas. There has not been any discernible increase in the attention 
given to biomedical research, including contraceptive development despite 
the stress on it in the Plan.o^f Action. j 

Donor governments stnd organizations have become more concerned with 
the views, needs and policies of recipient countries. However, a con- 
siderably part of international population assistance is still supporting 
research, training and other activities located in the donor countries 
themselves. Further attention should be given to building up the tech- 
nological infrastructure in developing countries in some cases on a sub- 
regional or regional- basis. More use should be m^de of the local ex- 
pertise and production facilities in the recipient countries rather than 
sending advisers, equipment, and supplies from the industrialized world'. 
The main emphasis should be on building up the sfelf -reliance" o^ developin 
countries. 

At the moment, international population assistance finds itself in 
a dilemmatic situation with forces pulling in opposite directions. 



With the greater availability of data and trained personnel and the 
'establishment of population policies by more and more governments, 
absorptive capacity ^or population assistance in .recipient countries 
has substantially increased. This increaae is generating a rapidly 
growing demand not only for gopiulation assistance itsel'f^ but also for 
a greater say regarding the sources knd uses of such assistance. Yet, 
the dpnor community, havingx become m6re conscious of the need ^ar better 
co-opdination to maximize the effectiveness of its inputs as a result 
of resource constraints, is involved in setting, priorities to regulalj^ 
th.^ direction, areas, and modes of assistance. 

It is as important to resolve this situation, perhaps^on an ad hoc 
basis, as it is to seek financial means ^to minimize the widening gap 
between the demand for, and supply of, internatioijal population, assis- 
tance .\^Apart from striving to ensure a continuous growth in the! re- 
sources available for" population assistance, the dotior community should . 
focus greater attention on channelling such^ assistance, to jhelp .developing 
countries ^eet their basic needs for promoting self -reliartce in. the for- 
jnulation as well as the implementation of population policies. .It is, 
howev^r^ not only a matter of- stepping up- technical co-operation and 
providing financial assist*ance to these countries. More concerted action 
should also be promoted towards developing a global strategy to assist 
devel'oping countries in dealing with their major population problems, 
rather than merely effecting a transfer of funds' between donors and 
reci^pients: 
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ANNEX 



• TABLE I. TRENDS IN DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION ASSISTANCE, 1961-1976 

■ ■ v; 

, ^ Total Official ^ Population Assistance 

'v . Development Population As Percentage of 

Assistance! Assistance2 Total Assistance 







(in $ US million) 


(in percent) 


1976 • 




^ (314) 


(2.0) 


197S 


13 578 


290 


2.1 


1974 


^ 11 300 


262 


2.3 


1973 


9 400 


212 


2.2 


1972 


^ — 5 700 


190 


2.2 . 


1Q71 . 


7 700 


154 


2:0 


1970 


6 800 


" 125 , 


1.8 


1969 


6 600 


86 


1.3 


1968 


6 ^300 


58 


0.9 


1967 


6 600 


30 


0.5 


1966 


6 000 


34 


. 0.6 


1965 


5 900 


18 


0.3 


1964 


6 000 


16 


0.3 


1963 


5 80p 


n 


0.2 


f , 1962 


5 4pO 


_ 5 


0.1 


1961 


5 ioo 


6 


0.1 



Notes :. / . 

^Excluding expc/rt credits, private investment, and other commercial transfers, 

^Net totals excluding double-counting due to transfers between donors. 
Grants by voluntary organizations are not included for the years 196r-l969. 
In 1970 these grants amounted to $0.9 million. 

- Not available^ ' j 

Sources : 

Data are obtained from OECD, governments, annual reports of aid agencies, 
and organizations. 
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TABLE II. ASSISTANCE FOR POPULATION ACTIVITIES BY MAJOR DONORS, 1971-1976 
■'■ ' \ 1971 1972 1973 1974- 19*75 1976 



(in thousands of US$) 



GOVEkNfiENTS 

















* 












Australia 




-- 




357 




579 




639 


1 


587 




— — 


Beigium 




147 




18 




75 ^ 




837 




476 




934 


Canada 


2 


817 


2 


835 


4 


669 


5 


.783 


7 




10 


200 


Denmark ' 


1 


917 


1 




'3 


990 


4; 


383 


• 4 


439 


5 


032 


Finland 




263 




2^3 




338 




476 


2 


097 






Germany, Federal 




r" T 

657 


















• 




Republic of 


1 


■ z 


/I "7 C 

43b , 


4 


392 


r 
D 


n n r\ 

7 /U 


1 7 
1 3 


A r\r\ 






Japan 


2 


090 


' 2 


196 


2 


812 


5 


293 


7 


971 


.12 


920 


Netherlands 


1 


539 


3 


041 


5 


744 


6 


140 


7 


159 


8 


730 


New Zealand 








77 




40 




580 




880 






Norway 


3 


870 


5 


539 


8 


600 


10 


800 


18 


500 


27 


400 


Sweden 


9 


194 


12 


668 


11 


990 


25 


385 


25 


028 


27 


953 


Switzerland^ 




168 




191 




189 




190 




200 






United Kingdom 


2 


520 > 




,706 


4 


225 


5 


024 


7 


725 V 


8 


400 


United Stkes 


98 


819 


124 


412 


419 


002 


111 


210 


109 


081 


119 


141 


Others 


1- 


283 


1 


592 


1 


747 


2 


325 


3 


580 


• 11 


356 


Sub -Total 


126 


284 


164 


313 


168 


392 


184 


835 


208 


949 


(252 


000) 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORCANIZATIONS 




















United Nations 


6 


995 


5 


952 


8 


459 


, 20 


786 


24 


234 






UNICEF 


2 


382' 


2 


371 


3 


.711 


5 


753 


6 


514 






UNFPA 


8 


937 




840 


34 


684 


57 


000 


71 


765 


- 75 


600 


ILO 




165 




989 


2 


259 


3 


8 27 


4 


901 






FAO 




607 




574 


1 


370 


1 


539 


2 


238 






UNESCO 




38 




28 


2 


554 


' 4 


130 


5 


337 






WHO 


2 


823 


6 


374 


15 


991 


18 


932 


. 22 


979 






World' B^nk 


1 


600 


5 


700 


11 


200 


18 


600 


24, 


, 200 * 


27 000 


Others 


5 


200 


6 


b / / 


1 


TOO 


z: 
0 


0 0 C V 


iz 

0 


T r\r\ 

300 


6 


300 


Sub-Total • 


28 


747 


48 


405 


'82 


017 


139 


•219 


168 


468 


(173 


.000) 


NON- GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 














* 






Ford Foundation 


15 


221 


14 


647 


12. 


353 ^ 


13 


774 


10 


700 


10 


800 


IPPF 


19 


29-4 • 


24. 


Q 7 

, J o 




/ y 0 


A 9 








45 


191 


Population Council 


14 


084 


17 


360 


16 


128 


15 


582 


12 


076 


'12 


100 


Rockefeller Foundation 2 


864 


6 


608. 


6 


370 


9 


007 


8' 


516 


8 


500 


Others 


3 


877 


4 


400 


7, 


^400 


6 


400 


6 


400 


6 


400 


Sub-Total 


55 


340, 


67 


950 


76 


049 


87 


673 


80 


276 


(83 


000) 


TOTAL 


21Q 


371 


280 


668 


326 


458 


411 


727 


457 1 


693 


(508 


000) 


TOTAL excluding doubl 


e counting^ 




















a) in currertt US $ 


154 


231 


190 


154 


211 


574 


261 


913 


290 


103 


(314 


000) 


b) in constant US $ 


148 


299 


176 


069 


185 


591 


206 


2 3] 


208 


707 


(214 


000) 



(1970 = 100) 
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TABLE II (continued) 



Notes^ • . " • 

Actual expenditures except that some of the 1976 figures are 
estimates based upon allocations. Ktl figures refer to calendar 
year, ^ 

^Annual estimates for the World^ Bank based upon its commitments 
according to loan or credit agreements and the planned duration 
of project execution. . , . , , 

Arrived' at by deducting the following from the total: 

Governments' contributions to UNFPA; ' ^ • 

USAID contributions" to IPPIf, Pathfinder Fund and the 
Population Council; " 
UNFPA contributions to organizations, in the United Nations • 

system; 

Contributions from one foundation to another. 
* Provisional, ~- Not available, ( I Estimated 
Sources^ , 

See Table I. In addition, United Nations document E/5673, 
^'Report of th& Administrative Commitfee on Co-ordination on 
Expenditure of the United Nations system in relation 'to programmes,' 
and U.S. Consumer Price Index, United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 
and Monthly Bu lletin of S tat istics. 
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TABLE .III. GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE FOR POPULATION ACTIVITIES AS PERCENTAGE 
'OF TOTAL OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FROM SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 1973, 1974 AND 1975 ' 





1973 


,1974 


1975 


Country 


■ 


(in percent) 




Australia ^ ^ 


0.2 


- 0.1 


2.5 


Belgium , 


r 


( 0.3 


" .1 


Canada 


1.2 


1.2, 


.9 


Denmark , > 


3, 1 


2.6 


2.2 


Finland 


l.l-'- 


1.3 


4.4 


Ge|:many, Federal Republic of 


■0.4 




.8 


J^pan ' 


1.3/ 


1.5 


,, .6 


Nether layds 






■1.4' 


New Zealand 




'1.6 


1.6 


Norway 




9.4 


9.5 


Sweden^ 


>4.4 


6.3 


7.3 


Switzerland 


0.3 ■ 


0.3 


A, 


. United Kingdom v 


.1.7 


1.7 • 


. 1.0 


United States 


3,8 


3.3 


2:7 



Sources : 
See Table 
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WHERE ARE WE- GOING?: AN OUTLINE* 

Bernard Berelson ' 

The task of Bellagio IV is to achieve an informed overview by 
the donor- community of the present state of the population field and 
the forward options therein. Accordingly, this outline will seek 
to identify issues for donor judgment Tind decision. The objective 
is not to provide ajiswers but to raise questions for the Bellagio 
discourse, and thus to help determine the paths ahead. Where it 
seems appropriate, these notes will also present the ranges within 
which the options are probably to be found, in the present state of 
play. 

The central issues involve I:nds and Means . 

Hnds ■ 

Clarification of Qbjective(s] 

In the 1960s the major donors supported population with a 
single purpose: to contribute to socioeconomic development through 
the reduction of rates of population growth by means of lowered 
fertility, primarily in the develojung countries. That was certainly 
the dominant reason for the rapid increase of population funds and 
activities in the 1960s. More recently, that objective has seemed 
to become somewhat blurred under a variety of pressures: growing 
sophistication, d i f fci ent i a t i on , and questioning about demographic/ 
economic interrelations and their importance; incorjiorat ion into 
strong political contr6versi es between rich and poor countries, 
perhaps some diffusion as the sudden popularity and wealth of the 
field attracted several interests with associated goods of their own 

*This is an abl^reviated and edited version jirepared from Berjiard 
Berelson^s preliminary draft. Hue to illness, Mr. Berelson was 
able to make only a few modifications to the draft, and accordingly 
does not consider this a complete or finished paper. The topic and 
the title were assigned by the Steering Committee. 
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to pronKte under the population banner; redefinitions of ^^population 
problenl'^ to include not only fertility but also mortality and mobility 
probably Some dissatisfaction with the major means used for reducing 
growth (family planning program^) that infected the end itself. 

In consequence, the field seems currently to be struggling over 
the basic issue of what it is- after. Has- the donor community backed 
off the attack on population! growtlj as its way of contributing to 
development, welfare...? Tol the extent that it has, what are the 
possible explanations? Was it wrong before about the importance to 
development, but right now? Did the task turn out to be impossible, 
hence wasteful of resources, or is <the job on the way to being done? 
Was it put off by political or ideological repercussions over the 
concentration on growth? Did it simply grow tire(i of the entire 
matfter? \ 

Whatever the case, the clarity of objective that characterized 
the field earlier has been, depending upon point of view, either 
attenuated or enriched in recent years. And different donors have 
reacted differently. In the context of reaffirmation or change as 
a central Bellagio theme, the question of objectives is crucial to 
the entire enterprise and so assumes a natural priority. 

Questions:. What is the population enterprise effectively 

after, short of the ultimate goals of "develop- 
ment , " human 'wel fare , qual ity of 1 ife . . . ? Where 
(h:> wc want to go? In what period of time? What 
are the central object'ives? More specifically, 
is the reduction of population growth still the 
ra i son d ' et re? 

Disjiersal in Policy I^ositions ^ 

The scientific and policy-oriented turbulence within the^ fr^ld 
in recent years has resulted, among other things, ■ a dispersal of 
policy considerations and positions. In consequence of recent 
developments, ^thc donor community ap|)ears to he less monolithic 
in its guiding purjx^scs. There now appear to be five reasons 
for engaging in large-scale work in pojiulation, along these lines. 
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' Continue to concentrate on anti-growth . Some agencies parsist ^ 
in considering that to be the main task. . .either with or without 
explicit demographic intent. ^ 

Encourage, and respond to local determination of a (^suntry's own 
"population problem ." This rationale has been somewhat on the ascen- 
dant as part of the backlash to the perceived dominance of donor;^" .y. 
determinations in the field in the 1960s. In the intervening years, 
.the operating countries have gained more experience in population 
work, and with it more confidence, and at the same time some donor 
incapacities have shown through. 

Build the necessary intellectual and institutional infrastructure , 
especially on the social science side, and encourage and respond to 
indigenous policies that follow therefrom. Most donors engage in such 
supj[^ort as part of their overall programs, even if they are oriented 
to the reduction of fertility. But there appears to be a small yet 
significant independent viewpoint that the proper rolp for the donor 
community is simply to help build professional competence in the host 
country and then let policy and program emerge as they vviH. 

S^ift^ "population" attention toward migration and/or mortality , 
l^iile again all donors are concerned directly or indirectly with these 
population variables, some are looking more in nonfertility directions 
and especially toward more concentration on populatiqn movement and 
its consequences. 

Work more on associated ends, like liealth or women's status or 
poverty reduction or mo re ec(uitable income distribution . Some donors 
move from concern with such factors as determinants of fertility to 
coi?cern with them in their own right - as primary contributors to 
welfare and only indirectly, as a kind of by-product, to fertility 
reduction . 

Questions: Arc there other central tendencies in policy posi- 
tion that can help to clarify the donor rol(^ Does 
the system (not any individual donor) cover the 
watei^'ront adecpiately and in reasonable balance? 
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In this context a few matters .deserve special mention: 

The changing balance in attention to fertility , m o r t*a 1 i t y , 

migration . Traditionally, the donor emphasis in population efforts 

has been on fertility, in tacit division of labor with others (e.g., 

health programs, urbanization) within and outside these donor agencies. 

Yet there is constant, perhaps increasing, concern with migratpry 

;TfoveWnts, especially internal, with much stress currently on the„ 

need for better knowledge but also for action efforts. 

Question : 'Dp.es the balance need to be redressed, especially 
■ ' tov/ard migra1:ion and away from fertility? 

Growing appreciation of regional diversities . The aftermath of 
Bucharest sharply revealed the differing concerns about population 
problems in the three continents of the developing world: growth in 
Asia, spatial mobility in Latin America, mortality in Africa.. There 
are occasional suggestions about concentrating efforts in a relatively 
few "key'^ countries, and there is evidence of an emerging policy con- 
cern over low fertility levels in some developed countries. 

Quest ion : Is there a need for more regional differentiation or 
for... more concentration on "key" couiffries in donor 
efforts? A 

The politicization of population policy . The increasing attention 
given the subject has put it firmly in the international political 
arena, with both positive and negative consequences: on the one 
hand, that is what policy inevitably involves; on the. other hand, 
political "intrusions" on both policy and program heighten the con- 
troversy on a subject" 'that is already sensitive. 

Quest ion : Is there a need to re-examine policy and program in 

light of the changing ratio of professional/political 
considerations in country dealings with donors? 

Tensions with in ttie community. The tensions within such a oom- 
p-lex and changeable field spill over into tensions within , the donor 
community itself. The roTbs^of the actors are changing: increasing 
self-confidence, profes<»ional maturity, policy assertiveness on the 
part of the countries are coupled with lessened dependence on external 
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assistance and perhaps lessened self-confidence within the donor 
community (as witness the several recant "self-studies"). 

Questions:' On the whole, this a healthy development? Or 
- does it signi i>y"'lowered community credibility? 

Or shoQld donor differentiation and specialization 
be positively encoliraged? l^atever the answers, 
where will new leadership emerge within the over- 
all system? ' 

0 

Means 

The means rest of course upon the end(s). But despite increas- 
ing attentioji to a range of population-related issues, interest in 
fertility policy - in particular, interest in strategies that would 
help in reducing fertility - continues to occupy a central position 
in debates over population policy. And in view of recent accusations 
and confusions, it seems necessary to repeat here that reduction of 
fertility is not seen as an end in and of itself, but rather as an 
instrument serving broader objectives of social welfare. ■ 

If reduced fertility is the target, what are the means of inter- 
vention, in practice or in proposal? The following list is organised 
under two headings: policies affectingv the demand for fertility 
regulation and policies affecting the supply of methods for such 
regulation . * 

. To Affect Demand 

1. listalTlish a new international economic order , designed to 
advance the prospects of the developing countries, which 

in turn will tend to decrease fertility and growth; thro/Agh 
major revisions in terms of trade, prices of raw materihls 
and finished products, more just distribution and use of 
resources, etc.' 

2. Promote socio-.economic development more vigorously , with or 
without the NIFiO, to the same ends. 

*An earlier listing, similar but more detailed, is available in 
the Appendix. 
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3 . Re-allocate resources within the development effort: in order : 

a. to stress^ the Cp^^sumed) basic determinant's of 
fertility (" thresholds" ) e.g., papular education, 
infant mortalit)^, income, industrialization, women's 
status, urbanization; - and/or i 

b. tio shi ft overall development strategy in a decentral- 
ized, community-based direction. 

4. Organize community^ " rules ," practices , and " pressures" so 
as to change child-bearing norms and/or costs and value of 
children in the desired direction. 

5. Manipulate incentives/disincentives , in money or in kind^ 
in an anti-natalist direction . 

6. Inform, educate, propagandize people toward lowered 
fertility. 

7. Impose legal sanctions ("compel ," "coerce") , e.g., on age 

of marriage, out-migration from villages, family size itself. 

To Affect Supply 

8. Improve access to (more) modern means of fertility regulation, 
in both coverage and quality of service: 

a. through family planning programs admj.nistered more 
or less "on their owi^" ^ 

b. through incorporation of family planning programs 
into broader development efforts, e.g., rural moderni- 
zation., community development, literacy, etc. 

9. Impr ove the methods of fertility regulation , with reference 
to acceptabi 1 ity and continuity . 

Questions : Are there other viable means? \ih3.t combinations 
.are most valuable, given available resources? 
What are the proper criteria by which fhese means 
are to be judged? - acceptability , feasibility, 
cost, effectiveness. \^at are the standards and 
timetables for judgment? - i.e., what is to be 
considered "success" or "failure", and when? 

That listing deserves some brief comment. 
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As^ f or 1, rha^ involves larpe political matters- that are not only' 
far he)^d the population ,tommunity but in whic|i d^ographic considera- 
tions will probably receive zero consideration/ Afflost the same, but 
not quite, can be said for 2^. There is an inherent attractiveness to 
3 but major obstacles: the role and influence of the population 
community in this regard (though note, for example, ^he Report of the 
World Bank Panel and the proposed AID '"examination of population growth 
impact" in this connection), the costs and the timetable, the leverage 
of demographic considerations in such large matters, not least the 
disagreements over which factors to influence, to what magnitudes, 
and how. There is a growing interest in the fertility impact of 
"natural experiments" (e.g., agricultural modernization , rural develop- 
ment, land reform, electrification, etc.) though the programmatic 
impiicat ioniC?!©f outcomes are not clear. Similarly, there is much 
current interest in the possibilities of 4_, but serious questions 
about means. One senses. a lessened etnfviction abotrt the effectiveness 
of 5 (India) and 6 (except perhaps China, a somewhat special case,) 
As for 7 (in some cases, again China, combined with £) , much interest/ 
eoncern is expressed th&^c days over "compulsion" and "coercion," 
■without (di fferentiation along some appropriate continuum, for^example: 
Pronatalist pressures of various kinds, legal (e.g., chi.l;:lren ' s 
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allowances) and/or cultural 
Institutional neutrality: legal, though seldom cultural 
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berate creation of new fertility norms, no or little or- 
zed community support or disfavor over violations; 

berate creation of new fertility norms, organized com- 
ty support and pressure, disfavor over^violat ions - 



Light, e.g., requirement o f f ami 1 y pi ann ing instruction 
before issuance of marriage license (Philippines) 

Heavy (as reportedly in China) ; 

Deliberate creation of new fertility norms, loss of privileges 
or opportunities if violated (e.g., Singapore,^ government 
employees in India); and 



' Deliberate creation of 'new fertility norms, actual or potential 
V sanctions if violated (marriage age in India) . * 
The recent experience in India may be tedling in this regard, recalling 
Frank Notestein^s old observation that such policies are more likely 
to bring down the government than the^birth rate! 

To date, the major means utilized by governments and donors has 
been a supply intervention, namely, family planning programs to extend 
access to modern means of fertility regulation' (8_) . Reasons are not 
hard to find: such programs were do-able, or seemed sd; they were 
financially feasible; they were good on grounds other than demographic 
and so obliquely justifiable where necessary; they were bureaucratical ly 
packageable'; they did not run up against many vested interests or 
power structures; they promised some effect. Finally, and importantly, 
ncj realistic programmatic alternatives seemed to' emerge, despite searches. 

\ In the event, the results of family planning programs have been 
miVed: impressive in some places, disappointing in others. According 
to t"he latest summary of scientific literature (Freedman and Berelson, 
1976), social -settings, measured in terms of "modern" levels of infant/ 
child mortality, popular education, standard of living, status of 
women, urbanization, family structure, are a factor in program achieve- 
ment. Thtis a strong family planning effort can make a substantial 
demographic impact in "high" social settings (e.g., Taiwan or South 
'Korea), as' measured against the standard of 10 points off the crude 
'b^it'th rate in a decade; a moderate but worthy impact in middle settings 
(e.g., Colombia, Thailand, Philippines); and in the countries with the 
lowest social settings (e.g., India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh) 
at best an impact of the order of up to 4 or 5 points off the crude 
birth rate. 

The efforts persist, for all the enumerated reasons, right and 
wrong, and in the absence of viable alternatives. Moreover, although 
there are numerous critics, there are few direct antagonists (save 
poli3j^\); family planning is "a good thing" for other reasons even 
if "not enough" on demographic grounds. An emerging criticism, however, 
^contends that the public programs have displaced or delimited 
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the natural development of the ("^ore efficient) commercial networks 
and hence carry a long-term disability for the^ system, , * 

The questions posed by this array are key ones; 

Questions : Can the .population field do anything more about 
affecting the "basic determinants" of fertility 
than it is now "doing? What real istiC' efforts at 
ijpfTproving the status of wometN^aii*«--1rhere under a - 
population mandate? Fiow Ci^ at all) can community 
measures be acceptably implemented with regard 
to'norm creation and support? Is there continued 
satisfaction that FP programs aris the means of 
choice and the most worthy recipients of major 
' investment in slower population gl*owth? How can 
they realistically be improved? If family planning 
(simply the provision of means for "voluntary" use) 
does not have enough demograpliic impact in the mo-st 
needy settings, then should, or "must," the field 
find its way to "harsher" measures for success? 
If countries Jo so on tlieir own, then what ethical 
and pol i t ica 1 issues are raised for the donor 
community? WlVat should be the outcome of conflict 
^ betweeA national sovereignty and international 

humanitarian principles formal ly enunciated? I f 
there is no acceptably and affordable packaged 
^ solution, where does the field go'^'from there? 

In addition to such programmatic issues, there are the background 
issues Q^ institutional capacities. Building up the intellectual 
establishment in population - training facilities and programs, 
personnel, data collection, research institutions, policy units, 
and so on - can be a means either to determinations by the local 
establishment of their own "population problems" or more directly 
to policy determination. In either case, or both, a substantial part 
of the current investment in population from the donor community goes 
to this purpose - something around 20 to 2.5 percent. If for no other 
reason , this area deserves review on this basis alone . 

Partly in response to Paragraph 95 of the World Population Plan of 
Action, there is renewed interest in the establishment of population 
policy units high in governments. Such a development would surelyv,^ 
have important benefits, and is linked to current plans for "impact/-^ 
statements" and "status reports." (Again, the AID proposal, the plans 
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of the Population Council^ Center for Policy Studies, the suggestion 
in. the Bank Report of the potential value, of a col laborating Jietwork 
of such units, Is that the answer to the constant call for '^more 
enlight-ened leadership"?) , ^, 

Beyond that, the present trend seems to be toward increased focus 
on mission-oriented tasks: 

In biomedicine: The International Committee for Contraception 
Research CICCR) and the Expanded Programme of WIO, the redent Ford 
, Foundation-sponsored Review of the Reproductive Sciences and Con- 
traceptive Development, and the Royal Society report on the new 
contraceptive technology . 

In social science: Tho, International Review Group" >(IRG) and the 
Berelson review in the Population and^ Development Review (June 1976), 
the Population Council Review of Institutional Development, the Com- 
{ mittee for Int^national Coordination of National Research in Demog- 
raphy (CICRED) , the new Center for Policy Studies at the Population 
Council and the Population and Development Review , ^he research pre- 
scriptions in the Bellagio IV preparatory papers from consultants, 
^ the new interest in value of children involving the fields of anthro- 
pology, psychology, and economics. 

In program administration : The International Committee on Applied 
Research iu^ Population (ICARP) and the International Committee on the 
Management of Population Programs (ICOMP) . 

1 Despite the great increase in population-related capacity in the 

past decade or so, there remain at least four debated issues: 

1, Is there a need for more, or has the job been done so far as 
the donors are concerned, except perhaps in the special case 
of Africa? . • - 

2. The change in the international advisory/training system, 
from teacher/student relations to equal partnership to out- 
right divorce and independence: how much is this the re- 
sult of considered intellectual decision, how mdx:h of polit- 
Vcal motivation : 



3, Always dying but ^always being revived is the idea of a few 
regional centers, as now we* have the proposal for an inter- ^, 
natfonal research center^in pacca (reminiscent of the Rocke- ^ 
feller FouridaMon proposal following Bellagio I), for popu- 
lation instititions modeled roughly after the International . 
Rice Research Institute in the Philippines (IRRI), the Insti-- 
tute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama (INCAP) , and 

Ibi^the Cholera Research Laboratory (CRL) . 

4. . The unwieldy question, larger t^an population but encompassing 

this field too, of the proper rfe^lation of deliberately pro- 
duced knowledge to conscious pro^ammatic action; how to make 
the knowledge more efficient (e.g., now being tested again 
through the IRC)? 

Questions : How, if at all, is the donor's job changing in 

~ these respects? Are any institutional structures ■ 
missing? 

Conclusion 

According to the official summary, Bellagio III concluded with 
a "sobering" consensus: "We are all impresseeb.by how large are the 
problems, how slowly we see improvement, and/how little we know about 
how to proceed. " The problems remain lar|;e^-^ but there are many 
changes (improvements?) and many options. And note how fast positions 
and visions change in this, field. • . . 

But current evaluations are part of a certain disappointment about 
development - not just population. Indeed, is this field worse off, 
comparatively? Wc have much more knowledge now; more trained people; 
more functioning institutions; more policy respqnse; more program 
implementation; so^/e favorable trends; and a healthy spirit of self- 
scrutiny that may make the field better off yet (because?) less certain 
IVherever the field is going', such developments will accompany it. 

Here is a brief reprise of major tasks before the house, in order 
to determine wliere we are (sliould be) going: 
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Restatement pf objective (s) , as related ,to tiitie targets. 

Reappraisal' of family planning pro5ran>s, as major means, of 
active intervention, 

r 

Viability of alternatives: are there other workable solutions 

Is "the community approach," intermediate to individual 
(family planning) and structu:^;al (determinants) approaches, 
the hop^ of the next period with regard both to impatt of 
demographic growth and to planned intervention? If so, how 
is it to be pursued? 

What if "compulsion" emepges as the only alternative to 
strong growth? V 

Should the donor community back off its selected measures 
and concentrate on (1) better knowledge, correct diagnosis ; 
of the problem, especially analysis of consequences, and (2) 
institutional capacity building? And leave policy. and pro> 
gram to the countries? Is this, the' best solution of the 
"leadership issue"? 

Can we get a better handle on resource allocation in the popu- 
lation field? 
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APPENDIX 



Means of Fertility Intervention 



To Affect Supply 

A. jngprove_t /he access to modern 
means of fertility regulat ion 
both quantitatively (to more' 
people)^ and qualitatively 
(with better services) , through 

1. Traditional family planning 
programs , in various forms 
and with currently available 
Contraceptives (pill, lUD, 
condom) 

2. ...plus sterilisation 



3. . . .plus abort ion 



Provision of information, supplies, 
and services for voluntary fertility 
regulation via modern contraception 

d various delivery systems; many 
examples operating today 

...and adding sterilization, male 
and/dr female, on an equivalent 
basis, e.g., as in India 

. . .and adding induced abortion, 
on an equivalent basis, e.g., 
as in China 



4. Community-based lunisehold 
distribution of current 
contraceptives 



5. Sterilization camps 



,6 . Postpartum arrangement ^ 



...emphasizing contraceptive distri- 
but ion through local agents , e.g., 
as in Co.lombia; or in "saturation'' 
distribution 

...concentrating communal facilities 
and promotion for vasectomy, as in 
the Indian experience in Rrnakulum 
and Gujarat 

...systematically providing informa- 
tion and services in connection with 
institutionalized delivery, e.g., as 
in the Population Counci 1 -assisted 
program in 138 hospitals in 21 coun- 
tries 



7. Integrat ion -.into maternal 
and child health programs 



...organized as integral part of MCIl, 
e.g., as in MCll demonstration programs 
in the Philippines, Turkey, and Nigeria 
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8. Integration into general' 
health program 



9. Integration into community 
development programs 

■ V 

Improve the product , i.e., 
the acceptability, continuity 
and/or effectiveness of new 
means of fertility control 



...organized us integral' part of 
total health infrastructure > e.g., 
as in Narangwal or Etimesgut 

. . .organized as part of rural im-- 
provement and community development, 
e.g., as in Gandhigram 



Researcli programs directed toward that 
end now under way in both private 'and ^ 
public sectors, e.g., drug companies, 
WHO Expanded Programme, and ICCR, to 
develop and test, e.g., a vaccine or 
implant, a side-effect-free lUD, a - 
safer or more convenient pill (once 
a month), a nonsurgical termination 
of pregnancy. . .a currently unknown 
•'ideal" contraceptive 



II. To Affect Demand 



Promote basic socioeconomic 
determinants of fertility, 
or the most : likely presumed 
•determinants ("thresholds") , 
singly or together 

1; General development; moderni- 
zation, social change, socio- 
cultural trans formation . . . 
away from the traditional 
(high fertility) society 

2. Popular education: e.g., a 
goal of six to eight years 
of school ing for al 1 

3. Infant -child mortality: e.g.< 
toward a rate of 50 or below 



Income; *e . g . , toward SSOO per 
capita or, better, $800 (and 
perhaps more equitable income 
distribut ion) 

Indust r i a 1 i ^at ion : e.g., 
toward one-third or less of 
the labor force in agri cul ~ 
ture 



Reliance on social change, moderniza- 
t ion, development , social-structural 
transformation, "new international 
economic order" to reduce fertility 
rates '"automatically" in the process 

,,.with' special reference to extend- 
ing popular education, particularly 
for glials 

special -reference to reducing 
nd clul'd mortality as a means 
ering desired family size 

_,witli special reference to poverty 
reduction, particularly at the bottom 
of the income pyramid 



...with special reference to industrial 
development, and its consequences for 
fami ly , k inship , modern attitude's 
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6. Women's status: toward lib- 
eration from traditional 
childbearing and rearing, 
through education and employ- 
ment 

7. Urbanization: toward 25 per- 
cent living in large cities 
(100,000+) 



...with special reference to 
emancipation of women from tra- 
ditional status, particularly via 
education and gainful employment, 
e.g., sewing factories in Egypt 

...with special reference to urban 
development, with its implication 
for housing, diminished economic 
value of children, etc. 



Form, educate, propagandize : 

Persuade peopjle to lower fertil- 
ity through messages, argument^, 
appeals, reasons ,■ through ) 

1. Mass media (radio, TV, news- 
papers, posters) 



:*\on- 



2. Perspn-to-person communica- 
tion, individually (e.g., 
door-to-dopr fiisld work) or 
collectively (e.g., group 
meetings including special 
interest groups) 

3. Formal school systems 
("population education") 



Provision of energetic propaganda 
for smaller families, e.g., as in 
South Korea, Singapore , China 

...the same through personal contact^ 
including via residential or occupa- 
tional communities, e.g., as in 
Isfahan, Sialkot 



Incorporation of population materials 
into primary and secondary school 
curricula, for long-term effect, 
e.g., as in the Philippines 



Manipulate incentives/disincentives 



1 . Housing and job 
opportunities 

2. Maternity costs, 
leaves, etc. 

7>, Child allowances, 
educational fees, 
etc . 

4. Social security 
system 

5. Money, gifts 



to 

indi- 
viduals/ 
famil ies 



Adjustment of incentives/disincentives 
in money or in kind, in antinat^list 
direction, e.g., as in Singapore, Tai- 
wan, India Tea estates, and vasectomy 
c^mps; development of obligation by 
the state for provision of welfare 
to the aged, in order to reduce need 
for children (sons) for' that, purpose 
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6. Provision Qf coiranunal 
benefits in return for 
specified fertility 
behavior 



Communal incentives (e.g., schools, 
water supply) for collective fertil- 
ity performance at appropriate level 



Manage^ community change and "pressure" 
to develop an antinatalist community 
consensus, typically guided by the 
political apparatus, via 



1. Yo\ith corps, or equivalent 
work, program, to break tradi- 
tional bonds away from the 
home community 



2. Community "pressures" 

organized to discourage the 
Nth child 
\ 

Im'po^e legal sanctions , via 
1. Increase in age at marriage 



2. Restriction of out-migration 
from villages 



1 



3/ Direct litnitation on family 
size 



Proposals for collective employment' 
and instruction of young people, both 
male and female, away from home ties, 
in order to delay marriage and modern- 
ize attitudes and information, e.g., 
as in China ^ 

Organized and systematic efforts to 
develop community consensus in anti- 
natalist direction, e.g., as in China 



Increase in minimum age of marriage 
for women, to at least 18 and pref- 
erably beyond, e.g., as in China, 
Tunisia, India 

Limitations in mobility, such that 
villages cannot export local unemploy 
ment to cities but must face up -to 
support of their own excess repro- 
duction, e.g., as in China 

Governmental imposition of a limit to 
childbearing, e.g., as in proposals 
by policy analysts and in recent 
tendencies in India and China 
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POPULATION POLICY AND THE INTERNATIONAL DONOR COMMUNITY: 
~ A PERSPECTIVE oN THE NEXT DECADE' 

Paul Demeny 
— / 

Perceptions by national governments of the relationships between 
development and population change in the less developed countries re- 
flect the great diversity of objective national situations' with respect 
to developmental status and prospects. However, with some violence on 
subtlety, simple distinctioi;is can capture essential elements .that > 
characterize broader classes of countries. . 

In most LDCs, the governing elites see development as a prcicess 
that is to eliminate the relative backwardness of their- country vis-a- 
vis the developed world. 'Dominant aims thus tend to include' ripid 
progress toward high average levels of income and consumption, elimina- 
tion of poverty, and achievement of a high degree of political stability 
and of national self-respect. The main tool for achieving these aims 
is rapid economic growth which entails sustained increase in the aver- 
age productivity of labor, typically requiring industrial development 
and, at least for small- and medium-sized countries-, increased inte^ 
gration into the world economy through participation in international 
trade. WitAi some simplification, LDC economies may be described as 
consisting of two sectors: a modern sector and a t^ditional one. Tlje 
crucial distinctions between these two sectors, which need not be elab- 
orated here', center on the degree of capital izatijon of the production 
processes and the nature of technology Otiliz'ed which, along with 
differences in institutional arrangements regulating employment and 
distribution, result in marked differences in levels of productivity, 
wages, and incomes between the two sectors. Development means that 
a structural shift is taking place - that is, that expansion of em- 
ployment in the modern sector is faster than the rate of overall popu- 
lation growth. Sustaining that condition will in due course result 
in decreasing absolute size of the traditional sector, and, eventually, 
complete absorption of the latter into the modern sector. 
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Given this' overall cTiaracterization of the development process, 

i.t:_titudes .on. population _,questionsU^ ten(J to be strongly . 
influenced by the perceptions of the elites /as to the effect of popula- 
tion growth on this crucial structural shift. 

Two contrasting situations may be usefully di^t inguislie^ situa- 
tions in which development is - succeeding and tiiose in which it is slow 
or faltering. These situations imply quite different perspectives on 
the role of population in the development process, hence call for dif- 
ferent responses from the donor community. 

When Development Is Succeeding 

Successful development is characterized by the modern sector's 
rapid gain - in terms of employment and, by extension, in terms of the 
share of the population accommodated - on the traditional * sector over 
time. Signal success cases are South Korea and Taiwan. When, as. in 
those countries, overall growth rates that substantially exceed the 
rate of population growth can be sustained, demographic expansion, 
even if very rapid when measured by historical standards, is un^rikely 
to cause alarm as a major menace to successful economic devellopment . 
Nevertheless, it may still be seen as an unwelcome drag on the develop- 
ment process by governments, since it makes the absorption of the 
traditional sector slower than it otherwise could be. Also, it will 
be often realized that, on the long term, a protracted period of rapid 
population, growth will make attainment of high standards of living more 
difficult, particularly if natural resource endowments are poor, or if 
the clDuntry must depend heavily on international trade in satisfying 
its food and energy needs, or if international outmigration does not 
provide a convenient safety valve. .Thus, even if economic growth is 
rapid, foresighted governments may be inclined to opt for an activist 
population policy, aimed at speeding up the process of demographic 
transition. For the reasons just suggested, the merits of such an 
option are likely to be appreciated by policymakers much sooner in 
countries like Korea or Taiwan than in countries like Brazil, Mexico, 
or Nigeria. 
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However, if modern sector employment expansion is indeed success.- 
furlly sustained at rates far exceeding the rate of population growth, 
even if antinatalist policies are adopted they will tend to be |^le- 
gated to a modest role. This tendency is reinforced by the virtual 
certainty tHat rapid economic growth and the antecedent and concomitant 
social-structural changes will in due course induce a change in demo- 
graphic behavior in the desired direction. Hven though marked differ- 
ences in cultural pattern^ do suggest a degree of caution in generaliz- 
ing about the relationship of demographic change to development pat- 
terns, it can be expected with fair confidence that the classical 
mecha^nisms that are familiar from earlier successful development 
stories, and are observable in the modern segment of the economy lo- 
cally, will be operative. In particular, rapid economic growth will 
'tend to increase the economic cost of children, and decrease their 
economic contribution, to the family. Successful development of the 
economy also makes upward social mobility potentially attainable to 
increasing segments of the population, and it is quickly realized by 
^ost people that such mobility will be easier to achieve with a lowered 
family size, and perhaps also delayed marriage, since the latter -per- 
mits better entry for women into the labor force, faster acquisition 
of desired consumer goods, and substitution of quality for quantity ^ 
in investing in children's upbringing. For the less upwardly mobile, 
upward social mobility by others appears as a threat to their existing 
relative status, eliciting defensive counter-action, an important 
element of which may be reduction in fertility. Desired behavioral 
changes consequent upon development thus tend to generate a growing 
demand for fertility control by couples, a demand which is apt to be 
satisfied by self-help (resort to traditional birtK control practices) 
or through eliciting appropriate birth control services through 
private markets. 

Thus, while governments that favor fext^lity decline are likely 
to respond to the emerging demand for birth control services and 
information, and even governi^ients that are less interested in 
aggregate fertility are likely to start providing such services on 
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efficiency or welfare grounds - much as they tend to enter such social 

sarvica sectors a-s health care or primary eduGation the -e€£ec-t*^o£.. ^ 

such programs is not likel^y to be very large. Weil organized govern- 
ment family planning programs may succeed in hastening the ^nset and 
accelerating the sp^ed of fertility reduction in many Cases; but by 
and large, they are likely to be meeting an existing or emerging demand 
that would be met in other ways in their absence. The longer term 
role of .the government in such activities will tend to be determined 
by the philosophy of social policy and by efficiency and budget 
considerations' i;ather than demographic concerns. 

The Role of the International Donor Community 

In a number of LDCs which .managed to develop rapidly in the post- 
war period and are in the process af closing the gap that still sepa- 
rates them from the lower income developed countries, the international 
donor community played a significant role in helping to launch or-to 
sustain and expand family planning programs , An initial assistance 
role may also be taken by the donors in the future for iaunchii^or, 
spee^ding up such programs in a number of countries - including the 
three populous countries mentioned above - where economic development 
has already created or is now creating the preconditions for the 
emergence of the large-scale micjo-level demand that successful service 
programs require. - ^ ^ 

Indeed, if the international donor community rises to tHe challeng 
of providing large-scale assistance to family planning programs in the 
more successful LDCs, it could have a major role cut out for dtself 
at least for the next 10 or 15 years. There is little doubt that 
international funds channeled into such endeavors could be well spent. 
If "demand for services exists, efficient government operated delivery' 
programs can be organized with Reasonable assurance of success, particu 
larly if the requisite human resource needs of the programs are well 
satisfied, as they clearly could be in the type of countries under 
discussion. Given sufficieat resource inputs into such programs, the 
demographic transition in these developing countries could take place 
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under more humane conditions than was the case in the countries that 
have CQmplet^d^hat^.process in the_i>ast_^_A_simn if less strong 



comparison may exist with the conditions that woul«^ oh^tain in these 
countries in the absence of well financed and vielUjjJ^ governmental 

•programs. ^ ^ 

At the same time, for reasons -suggested above, it is clifficult 
to be overly sanguine about the potential contribution of such donor 
assistance to the overall character and eventual outcome of the devel- 

^opment process, including its demographic components. Clearly the 
intended level and distribution of donor investment in*such programs 
must be th^ subject of careful scrutiny. It is a sound conjecture 

'that often the results of benefit-cost analysis will be less than 
clear-cut. 

Therefore, the donor community is facing a dilemma. Its popula- 
*tion pri^ram activities could greatly expand in the next decade or so 
if funds were made available for the purpose on a grant bajsis, or at 
concessionary rates. The main limitation to such a development, how- 
ever, is likely ta be increasing unwillingness of legislators'and 
other 'relevant decision-makers in the developed countries to continue 
to underwrite a significant fraction of -the cost of programs that, 
once established, tend to become a permanent fixture of sqcial pol iey . 
The very economic su<!:cess of many^of the recipient countries, and the 
manifest signs that fertility is being increasingly controlled by the 
voluntary choice of individual families, will tend to erode the case 
for continued significant donor assistance to those countries in which 
development is well under way. Indeed, assistance to. family planning 
programs has beien or is being phased out i*n a number of instances. 
Elsewhere such an initial role is still continuing, but on a decreasing 
. scale. 

Whatever the outcome' of the conflicting currents bearing on the 
flow of international assistance to nationa4x family planning programs 
in those countries in the foreseeable future^. a^ strong case for render- 
ing assistance upon request in'training, research, and. policy analysis 
may remain valid and will call for sustained international donor 
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action. There is an even stronger putative 'donor role in' sustaining 
a steady flow of information on program Perf^ormance and organizational 
experience for the benefit of other developing countries. These roles 
require the investment of relatively modes't resources. 

When Development Is Slo W^ Or Faltering 

The population problem emerges in 3. quite different light when 
demographic gfrowth is rapid (because of reduced mortality^ and sustained 
high fertility) and economic performance is such that continued* 
material backwardness of a 'large and, in absolute terms, expanding 
segment |6f the population is the most likely outcome of continuing 
present brends . 

In the paradigmatic cases - such as those of India and Indonesia - 
the recipe for a successful drive to economic maturity is still seen 
by the governing elites from the vantage point of the modern sector. 
In a sense, the process - the central fa-cet^of which is like-ly to be 
industrial growth - appears to be working, since the modem sector is 
expanding. However, the promise of success is spoiled by the realiza- 
tion that the, modern upper crust of the economy is too thin in relation 
to the traditional sector, still gaining rapidly in size. Contrasts 
in wealth are likely to be sharpening,, and with the- numbers of poor 
growing in absolute terms, the elites ^^rceive that the country is 
moving toward a stage, of demographic saturation that is not consistent 
with the. successful integration of the entire population into a high 
income, high consumption economy even in a longer time perspective. 

The implicatii^ns 6f the situation are not pleasant to contemplate 
either from the point of view of the advanced segment of the economy, 
or, less selfishly, from the' point of view of those within the tradi- 
tionaT sector. For a long period, the twq components of the national 
Economy may grow side by side with little interaction. 'As long as 
the traditional sector is able to accommodate its demographic growth, 
or, rather, all those not absorbed by the modern sector, it may be 
largely ''ni^glected and ignored - not necessarily by intent and rhetoric. 



but by virtue of concentrating a disproportionate share of govern- 
mental attention and resources on the proiftotion of the development 
of th-e more ^'namic segment of the economy. Indeed, with political 
power residing in the modern sector ,. this has been the dominant 
attitude of modernizing elites. However, such an attitude has become 
increasingly self-defeating in a number of developing countries that 
matched rapid population inc'r^5*e' with sluggish economic growth 
during receni decades. Particularly in a number of densely popu- 
lated agr^lrian countries the traditional sector no longer performs 
smoothly its functions of serving as a passive reservoir containing 
(even if in conditions of dire poverty] population growth and as a 
convenient reserve pool of labor for the modern sector. Under the 
continual impact of a variety of changes - notably demographic 
saturation, adoption of capital-intensive technology, intrusion of 
modern busijie^s practices and property relationships into the tradi- 
tional sector, and the elusive attraction of modern-sector job oppor- 
tunities - the traditional (primarily rural] sector has become vastly 
more mobile, with its hidden labor surpluses becoming more visible 
and with demographic growth no longer flexibly accommodated within, 
it. Thus, open unemployment appears in rural area^ class conflicts 
become sharped", and the poorest segments of the population - no longer 
protected by traditional socim arrangements - increasingly become 
marginalized. Whenever urban conditions hqld promise of some improve- 
ment for rural folk, massive movement from rural areas to urban 
shantytowns ensues, creating or rapidly swelling the size of a low 
productivity urban subsector whose needs for relief are not as easily 
ignored as> tho^e of its rural counterpart » These developments are 
sometimes seen as due to "excessive urbanization" or attributed to 
•/Qack of proper pol icies on internal migration." Howevey, su6h 
migration is largely a lagged manifes1;ation of rapid popiilation growth 
combined with economic growth that is too slow to reduce the numbers 
of the poor in the traditional sector by labor absorption or to 
exert sufficient influence on the traditional sector to induce 
transformation of demographic behavior within it. 
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-Major upgrading of modern-sector performance (i.e., more rapid 
induist^ialization) remains the most attractive solution to these prob- 
lems Jito the governing elites; but in most countries with poor growth 
perfoVmance it is increasingly realized that that option is not avail- 
able-ias^a realistic early solut'lon to the problems outlined, ^r 
largV countries, population size alone may bar the option for 1\^he kind 
of explosive export-led growth that was open to small economies such 
as Taiwan or Korea. Events in the world economy during the last few 
years. lend further basis for pessimism as^to the long-term economic 
prospects of large agrarian countries along that line. Governments 
intent on economic development ^are therefore searching for alternative 
ways pf dealing with what they increasingly recognize as their 
populfttion predicament. 

if 'migration outlets are not available, the natural first im- 
pulse 'invariably is toward attempting to slow population growth 
through conventional family planning programs. The response to such 
programs by the population within the thin modern sectors is not 
unlike ,the response of the populations of the successful countries, 
but the' population in the traditional sector - unleavened by the 
influence of economic developnient - may be largely impermeable to 
family planning programs offering exhortation, information, and 
subsidized birth control^ services . " 

If it is found that famil/ planning programs Tail to live up 
to their hoped-for potential, three courses for population policy may 
be considered. 

1. The deficient performance of the fanuly planning program may 
be seen as rooted in some remediable weakness of the program. The 

.diagnosis calls for tinkering with the existing machinery and for try- 
ing new formulas: better financing, better leadership, a different 
organization table, better contraceptives in more attractive packaging, 
more information and exhortation through the media, .and so on. 

2. The service delivery machinery of ineffective family planning 
programs (ineffective because of lack of effective demand) may be com- 
bined with more or less heavy-handed application of coercive adminis- 
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trative measures to create the clientele desired by the government. 
The limits of such actions are traced by organizational capacity, by 
tolerance leyels of the ''target** population, and by the-degree to 
which the gove:pnment is willing to apply coercive measures. The 
equivalent of thi^ approach in the field of migration policy is the 
imposition and enforcement of . strict restrictions on internal, par- 
ticularly rural-to-urban, migration/ 

3. The focus of the government's policy may be^, shifted to^^J 
address the issue of fertility motivations. Whether success inV-that 
field is considered as a necessary precondition for energizing languish 
-. ing famj^ly planning programs through demand creation and for launching 
^more effective family planning programs later, -or as sufficient in and 
by itself, is less important than the changed order of priorities such 
a shift in policy-orientatioii entails. Three subvarrants of such a 
shift may be usefully distinguished. The first is characterized by 
the att-itude that the best population policy is development itself: 
given success on that score, the demand problem will itakd care of 
itself. 

The proposition is unexceptionable, but it may reflect a failure 
to understand the syndrome that permitted the emergence of a popu- 
lation problem - a concomitant existence of poor development per- 
formance and rapid demographic growth - to begin with. Thus, under 
this formula things may be simply permitted to drift, in the ex- 
pectation that the population problem somehow will go away. The 
potential scope and attraction of such a policy need not be under-, 
estimated. Not many countries^^face population problems as severe as, 
say, those of Bangladesh: by that token, many countries that fall , 
into the category under discussion could go on for a considerable 
length of time before they might perceive the population problem as 
* sufficiently severe to call for effective intervention. 

Second, government development policies may be formulated with 
much greater consciousness of what is known about the linkages between 
specific facets of developmental change and individual and family 
motivation toward lowered fertility. Development efforts may^then 




emphasize what is believed to be helpful on. those accounts. This is 
a field th^t has only begun to be exploited. There is a strpng 
tendency to see the. task as launching a series of specific programs 
in areas such as maternal and child health, education, women's employ- 
ment, old-age security, etc., or the cambining of such program elements 
(incLuding family planning .Services) in packages integrated into 
broader economic and social efforts such as rural development schemes,. 
Since the primary purpose of programs' of this kind is obviously to 
serve needs that are non-demographic, the population policy element 
in carrying out such programs may be best thought of as a conscious 
and sustained tilt or bias in formulating and executing social and 
economic policies. - 

The third alternative in addressing the issue of changing 
socially untoward demographic motivations is also based on the realiza- 
tion that, the latter are linked to the character of th^ development 
process but locates the problem in deeper^ layers of the existing social 
structure, not permeable, by the programmatic approaches of the sort 
referred to above. The key common characteristic of the latter i^s that 
the social interest in lowered fertility is spelledvout at the central 
governmental level' and then the government tries to /each down to the 
micro-level, seeking to change motivations of individuals and individ- 
ual families. But if there is an interest in lower fertility visible^ 
''at the national level, such an Interest may also be present at stages 
intermediate between the governmeni; and.the family. The core of the 
pi-oblem then may lie in the non-existence or weakness of intermediate- 
level social 'b'rganizatipn that would be able to explicate and act 
ypon group interest in changing demographic behavior. Government 
pcJlicy, i5articularly with regard to the rural population, may then 
concentrate on (a) fostering the capacity of lower-level organizations, 
particularly of village communit ies , to deal with a broad range of 
developmental concerns that affect their interests, and (b) the 
development of administrative and institutional arrangements that 
maximally internalize the costs and rewards of developmental and 
demographic behavior within communities. When population problems 
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•are seripus^i^-it' would be logical to expect that the success of spch 
a development strategy would result in the natural emergence of a 
clear perception of conununity interest in slowing demographic growth 
and in subsequent communif^enforeement of . behavior consistent with 
the common interest. However, while the focus o'f the policy would 
be structural reform, presumably with emphasis on community-level 
organization, there would remain a significant and continuing role ^ 
to be played by higher level government in encouraging co^ijmunities 
to consider demographic behavior as one of their concerns, and to 
help them to deal with that issue effectively. However, as is the 
case with efforts to impart a demographical ly informed bias to govern- 
mental development progt-ams and projects , systematic consideration- 
: of the modalities of structural institutional reform as a tool for 
changing the incentives that^ shape demographic behavior, ar^d of 
the government's programmatic posture implied by such re'fprm, has 
vet to be carried out. This is so even in countries where the promise 
of such efforts would seem to be the. greatest - that is, where a very 
.large proportion of the population lives in densely settled rural 
areas . ^ » 

The Role of the International Donor Community 

The actual and potential role^ of the donor community in affecting 
population policies in the countries that experience rapid population 
growth and whose development is slow or faltering are large, both in 
their capacity to do good and to do^ harm. 

Vigorous assistance has been given to poor countries that wished 
.to launch family planning programs, and such' assistance - donor funds^. 
permitting - may expand greatly in the futtire. The inclination of 
poor countries to request and accept such atssistance can be confidently 
expected to grow steadily, particularly for assistance in launching 
family planning programs integrated with health-care delivery programs. 
Assistance for family planning should, normally deserve high priority 
from donors. Though in supporting these programs, far greater donor 
attention should be given to at least two| major issue's than has thus 
far been the case. 
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One, the dominant model of the organizational administrative 
arrangements for family planning - centralized pyramidal bureaucracies - 
supported by foreign assistance supplies some of the worst- instances ^ 
of transferring 'technology .that is misplaced,, ineffective, and costly. • 
Preference for that model, although admittedly well reflect ing • both 
the natural centralizing impulsed of LDC governments and the conve- 
nience of the^unding organizations, flies in the face of the historical 
experience in the West and--Biych accumulated experience in present day 
developing countries. Once established, the organizational features , 
of the family planning progi\ams are likely to be perpetuated by local 
vested interest, quite likely to the long-term detriment of program 
success, and at the expense of alternative models thjat might have 
emerged. In addition, the^ aid recipient governments will tend to be 
locked into, commitment to programs that they will find i.ncreasingly 
onerous and costly as the share of foreign assistance' in their financ- 
ing is gradually decreased* These problems, as stated here, focus on 
centralized family planning progranis somewhat unfairly, since such 
programs represent only a particular manifestation of a syndrome 
common to numerous development programs. Fostering efforts to explore 
better solutions for increasing the access of potential customers to 
good quality birth control information and services would. seem to , 
deserve the highest priority by 'the donor community in the coming years. 
As was indicated previously, accumulating evidence of disappointing 
program performance has resulted in searches for better ways of. organizr 
ing family planning programs. However, such searches t^ndeid to take 
the basic parameters of the dominant centralized bureaucratic program 
design as given, concentrating on second-order issues. Yet, a more 
fundamental and wider ranging consideration of alternative institu- 
tional solutions for health and family planning supply systems woulcf" 
be a highly rewarding enterprise . The donor community should encour- 
age and support efforts in that direction. 

Second, donors should prepare themselves to anticipate and face . - 
the difficult issues that will arise if aid recipient governments,' 
frustrated by .lack of sufficient progress, move to energize the 
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machinery built up by family planning programs by creating demand / 
through coercive methods. Clearly, beyond certain limits, the 
deference expected from foreign donors to local political and value 
judgments cannot be invoked by them as an excuse from moral respon- 
sibility for the use of such methods. What those limits are should 
be considered and made explicit at an early stage of donor-recipient 
relationships. 

It is unlikely that spelling out some simple and universally 
valid principles will suffice in such matters. What is needed is a 
concerted effort by the donor community to foster and participate 
in a much more conscious' consideration of the rationale for population 
policies and a systematic evaluation of alternative policy options and 
their social costs and benefits. To be most effective, such investi- 
gations should be carried out primarily within the key units for 
making population policy decisions: that is, within individual coun- 
tries- Present weaknesses of population policies in most develop- 
ing countries reflect the simplistic arguments on which action in the 
population field was often advocated by the international community 
and the inadequacies of the conceptual and analytical bases on which 
national policies were developed. Indeed, this is the area in which, 
^the donor community faces its most import*ant task in the coming years. 

Channeling greater resources into policy development and analysis 
should be a highly productive endeavor. The experience of the past 
10 to 15 years demonstrates that shortcuts and compromises in polity 
development in order to "save time" and to "get on with the action" 
have been largely counterproductive. Stress on the "world population 
problem" and on "global population pressures" often has had the effect 
of persuading national policymakers that they are asked to deal with 
someone else's problems - a grossly distorted perspective. Focys on^ 
the aggregate dynamics of population growth and age distribution in 
the analysis of the econo|iiic effects of population suggested a uni- 
formity of the problems that was clearly at variance with the diver- 
sity of national developmental situations. Representation of the task 
of population policy as one of avoiding impending catastrophy - rather 
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than one of helping to Find an optimal development path - tended to 
deflate interest in population ir the numerals national situations in 
which the prospects of "failure, collapse," or "overpopulation" 
seemed properly quite farfetched. Single-minded concentration on 
the family planning approach in attacking the problem of rapid popu- 
lation growth ^^d^rWTted attention from the fundameii il issue of 
demand and furtT^er, in instances when the deficiency of demand clearly 
transpired, encouraged the false notion that the key strategic need 
is fc oetter birth control technology. 

The stock of applicable and useful knowledge on the interrela- 
tionship's of demograpliic processes and socioeconomic development is 
admittedly deficient, calling for sustained efforts in the fields of 
data gathering and research in tlie social scienc-es. Nevertheless, 
pulling together knowledge and information that already exists could 
provide the basis for generating stronger interest within individual 
nations in population policies and for considering alternative policy 
options. The donor community could help realize this potential by 
promoting country-based efforts to carry out systematic policy review 
and analysis, and by building up and sustaining an institutional base, 
both national and i nternat-iona 1 , that could effectively support such 
efforts. In the coming decade, this should result in a decline of 
the ntimber of countries that profess disinterest in population policy 
issues. But more important, such action would hold out the promise of 
substantial progress in developing new policy approaches that could 
deal with population problems more effectively than is the case at 
pres.ent,^/ It can be confidently suggested that such new policy ap- 
proach'es' wi 1 1 seek to affect the overall character, balance, and style 
of development policy, or will operate thi'ough structural/constitutiona 
reform, rather than take the form of spec ial i zed popu 1 at ion programs' 
and projects aimed at mani juil at ing particular facets of demographic 
beha V i or . 



NOTES ON STRATEGIC ISSUES IN POPULATION 



George Zeidenstein 

Within the broad context of development, population has generally 
been seen as a sectorial concern, with family planning its primary 
component and with its own ol^jectives, agencies, programs^, and funding 
rec}ui rements . This approach is valid in situations in which there are 
large or growing pools of demand for birth planning or latent demand 
that can readily be stimulated by education and exhortation. In this 
context, current issues are fairly concrete* Although they are fre- 
quently difficult, it is relatively easy to hold them in prdgrammatic 
focus . 

The liard core of the population problem lies elsewhere, however - 
precisely in those situations where requisite degrees of demand do not 
exist and cannot he generated by skillful application of red-triangle 
posters and puppet shows. Here the issues are a good deal, less concrete 
and perhaps more fundamental; it is niore difficult to keep them in 
programmatic focus. The mechanisms for identifying and resolving the 
issues appear to lie in a broader approach to popula.tion policy devel- 
opment. Such an approach involves identifying and altering the inter- 
vening variablcs-;that affect- individual fertility behavior. In section A 
we attempt to rai so i ssucs surround ing this approach , particularly as it 
responds to some of the problems of the sectorial apprdach in situations 
in which demand fo^ fertility regulation services is at a low level or 
even al)sent . . 

"•V 

Although the developing countries in which demand for fertility 
regulation services is sufficient for large-scale family planning pro- 
grams to be effective are in the minority, their numbers are increasing, 

/ 

and the demand for assistance iiv. init iating such programs is likely to 
continue to grow. Thus in sections B and C vie raise current issues in 
the sectorial approach both to family planning programs and to contra-, 
ceptive technology development. 

4 
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In section D we raise questions regarding the roles and coordination 
o-f public and private organizations, and section 'E contains closing comments 

These notes are intended to encourage discussion, not to advocate 
particular points of view. 

A. Policy Development and Re lated C ultural , Social , 
Po 1 it ical , and Behav ioral Factors 

Improving National Policymaking Processes 

Population policy is still usually organized sectorially by govern- 
ments (typically under the command of the ministry of health and family ^ 
planning). However, development policies in general - and especially 
certain key facets like education, rural development, employment, urban- 
^ural wage differentials, income distribution - have a strong influence on 
the kinds of behavioral changes required to affect population variables. 
Even though the relevant rel at iorishi])s cannot be readily quantified, a 
systematic scanning of socioeconomic ])olicies from the point of view of 
their anticipated demographic effects would be a potentially important 
contribution to the policymaking process^ Evaluation of demographic 
impacts may be necessary ofi two. levels: broader and higher; and lower 
and narrower. 

Broader and liighcr. Is the prevailing line of thinking that seeks 
to identify develO])ment -])opulat ion linkages and then searches for 
specific programs or program components to manipulate each linkage 
adequately fruitful ? 

Inevitably, that approach seems to involve :on.^eptualizing the 
policy agenda as a long list of S])ecialized levex . competing for the 
attention of centralized policymaking bodies. As a rule, organizing 
effective programs capable of manipulating more than a few of these 
levers is beyond the financial and organizational capacities of 
concerned governments. After all, not only is there a diverse array 
of population action programs for policymakers to consider, but 
population itself is just one of the many development issues they have 
to tackle. 



Thus, priorities have to be established, but the complexity of 
the problems to be solved seems to prevent isolated lines of attack 
from working well. F^ailure of a particular programmatic action becomes 
an argument to try another lever and, in turn, to explain lack of 
success in the new endeavor by the absence of simultaneous effort on 
related fronts. 

Program is piled upon program. The process seems both wasteful 
and bureaucrat ical ly bloated. Yet simultaneously, it is certifiable 
as under-financed, starved for skills and resources, and inadequate 
for the task at hand. 

One response to the steady accretion of specialized action 
programs is the current search for integration by creating mult "nrpose 
programs with numerous specialized subcomponents. However, in U - ^ 
purpose programs, gains in balance tend to be negated by organiza^ iial 
complexity and a resulting inefficiency. Administrators of, say, inte- 
grated rural development programs resist the introduction of population 
components' because they are reluctant to further stretch an already 
overloaded administrat i ve structure . 

To have an impact on population, development (including population 
'■"components") has to be integrated, indeed, organically integrated. 
But the complexity that centralized integrated programs involve seems 
to present an insurmountable obstacle. How is this dilemma to be 
resolved? Can complexity be broken down to manageable pieces without 
sacrificing organic integration if the direction of movement is toward 
^smaller territorial units rather than functionally specialized vertical 
components? 

« I^erhaps a key strategic task is to strengthen or, if none exist, 
create and l)uild up areal capacities to handle developmental tasks and 
find the optimal di^stribut ion of functions among the various levels. 
In other words, it may he that a key strategic issue for the late 1970s 
and into the 19805 is structural reform: a shift of attention and 
emphasis from the results of particular development programs to finding 
better structures for going about the business of development. 
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Lower an d narrow.er . Sectorial allocations of public investment, ^' 
specific design and content of major development projects, and more 
generally, the style of development policy are likely to be affected 
if the anticipated demogfajDhic impact is adequately considered in 
deliberations of policymakers. The international community might cJq 
well^to stress the importance of recognition of demographic impact 
by policymakers and to facilitate the creation of appropriate institu- 
tional mechanisms to influence decisions. Examples are (a) appointment 
of high level population units as suggested in the World Population 
Pian of. Action (paragraph 95); (b) consideration of population impacts - 
in advance of major allocation and program decisions; and (c) periodic 
preparation of country-leve 1 comprehensive analyses assessing^ demographic 
developmental relationships and evaluating alternative development 
policies in their light ^ ("status reports"). Ooncerning (b) , most often 
identification of. the anticipated population impact would introduce 
only a supplementary consideration into benefit-cost analyses. However, 
the cumulative effect of such consideration on the overall direction of 
social and economic policy would be important. 

Going. Beyond Popul ation Policy as a Sector Activity 

The natural tendency of the international community to favor 
policy action promising relatively speedy, tangible, and direct 
payoffs and to favor actions calling for infusions of technology 
« and other resources ree^-iiring foreign exchange, has made family 
planning programs occupy center stage in the arena of internationally 
sponsored population policies. In contrast to other approaches, 
family planning programs can be carried out as reasonably well-defined 
sector activities, with their own sizal^le cadres, software, and high 
* and intermediate technology. 

By now, limitations of- such a single-sector approach are app|^ing, 
particularly in countries where population prol^lems are most severe. 
As a result, there is a salutory search for additional policy approaches. 
However, is there still ^oo strong cysectorial incl ination^within the 
international community'.^" The objects of the search seem still to be 
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^programs that are ^'fundable," ^'tangible," and "pbpulat ion-.labeled . '^ 
Even the current interest in "integrated" approaches^seems to iiyfply 
development programs thaj. contain or carry ("piggy-back," as it were) 
identifiable birth planning subcomponents. Could more organic alter- 
natives be identified or created? ^ 

Bucharest's message, correct although neither well spelled-out 
nor yet adequately digested, is that fertility behavior is a^eflection 
^of the socioeconoTTiic structure and its pattern-oiF change. Hence, 
fertility behavior is not likely to be amenable to manipulation by 
a set of compartmentalized pr<)jec:ts^ Perhaps the strategic focus of 
attention is development itself, and accordingly, a second key iss.ue 
on the population policy agenda is to understand how overall develop- 
' ment strategy and the small-grain structure^ of development policy 
affect population changes, and then to apply that understanding in 
development policymaking. ' . 

Far from deflating the importance of population considerations 
in- .guiding the development process, this view might elevate them to a 
place of influence that they do not now have . That influence would 
not need t-o be measured mainly by the size of "population" items in 
budgets, nor would it depend on relabeling parts of relevant programs 
as their "population components." For example inclusion of women 
as visible and active participants in a rural development project, an 
improved social security scheme for the aged, development of a network 
of rural savings institutions, promotion of a functional literacy 
project for urban adult women, or a public works project need not be 
labeled as "population components" even if Jhe arguments for their 
adoption and styling have been materially influenced by consideration 
of their expected demographic effects. 

The Global Population Problem vs..--^ational Population Problems 

A substantial share of^ the international flow of resourtes support- 
ing population programs seems traceable to global concerns. Those seem 
to manifest supranational interests in modifying national demographic 
processes. Yet most of the deleterious as well as the positive effects 
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of demographic behavior are contained within national boundaries* 
The main, often the only, motive force fQT governmental action is 



interest is sometimes clouded by what is seen^as outsider's intrusion 
into the domain of national decision-making arising from motives that 
are suspect. 

.What is^ the appropriate balance between stress on "globaT' "* . 
concerns with population processes and stress on the sovereignty of 
national states and the diversity ofnational population problems? 
Wow should the' international \6mmunity formulate the problem - in what 



pacific mixture do population problems call for global response or for 
decentralized action that internalizes the costs and benefits of 
national demographic behavior? In what style and tone is the inter- 
national community to approach national governments? 

These issues are complicated by further questions about the 
degree of responsibility that the intern^it ional system claims or is 
willing to assume and sustain for conditions in the constituent 
states. International responsibility would suggest a right, even a 
duty, to be involved in matters that affect international contributions 
to problem-solving. Conversely, international involvement with national 
population policies, if the recipients of the advice cooperate, entails ~ 
assumption by the advisers of a degree of responsibility for the well- 
being of the populcition affected - an obligation that is not well 
recognized or defined but^nevertheless s^e^s implicit. 

A much greater degree of consciousness and clarity within the 
international community concerning the r^itionale for and philosophy 
of their actions might help to clear the air and, by the same token, 
might lead to sounder pol i c i es . 

The National Interest vs. Indi vidua ! ^nt^ei^egt 

ihe issue just outlined at the intei^national level is echoed 
within each nation! Governments perceive a national population 

problem and seek to solve it, often by appealing to the national 

interest. However, national interest is rarely sufficient to 



perceived direct national interest. And ^ven perceived nJational 





motivate individual behavior; the art of population policy is to find 
ways to harness individual motivation to serve social goals. 

•Has the international community in the past introduced or 
reinforced a disproportionate stress on aggregate formulations of 
the population problem and a corresponding disinclination to analyze 
population issues from the point of view of the individual or relatively 
homogeneous subgroups within the national population? If this bias 
may liave be^en responsible for misjudgments about the potential effective- 
ness of certain types of governmental population policy actions and may 
have resulted in failures to explore more adequately ways in which 
individual motivation could be affected. To what extent can and should 
the international community use .its influence on national policymaking 
proce^^es to rectify this bias? 6r is this beyond the responsibility 
of the international community? Should international participation in 
national pol icymaking processes instead be limited to promotion of a 
better understanding of alternative choices that are available (capacity 
development and deployment)? 

Cultural and D evelopmen tal Diversity 

_ y 

Is there an exce^^sive tendency in the international community to 
see population problems and their potential remedies as only miirtmally 
culture-3pecif ic? Is the great diversity of economic and social 
conditions' reflected in social structures, resource endowments, sizes 
of countries, and their trading potentials, for example, largely over- 
looked in analyses focusing on the similarity of certain overall demo- 
graphic characterist i cs , such as levels o^fertility, trends in popula- 
tion growth and mortality, or the status and dynamics of age distribu- 
tion? 

Similarly, are suggested policy prescriptions too often insuffi- 
ciently sensitive to cultural di f f erences that affect , among other 
things!^ the relative valuation of economic gains and noneconomic 
values such as conformity to social norms? If so, this may have 
generated unrealistic notions about feasible and desirable future 
patterns of development and demographic, change , 



Conversely, international stress on certain human rights and 
values as universal may retard national action that could result in 
attractive policy trade-offs vvhen measured l^y local standards. By 

'the same token, if such national action nevertheless materializes, the 
international community may find itself in ^'i quandary about its i 
responsibility. May it not then bo tcmptg^' to resolve the dilemma 
by resorting to moral subterfuge? The issue here is to find proper 
balances between universally applicable norms and the play that must 
be given to social and cultural plural ism. within the international 

• system . 

Role of Women in Policy a nd Program D evelopm ent 

It remains the case that very few women participate in the 
councils where population and other development policies are made. 
Nor are there substantial numbers of women high in the agencies where 
population programs are formulated or implemented. This is equally true 
in the international community and in national organizations. At the 
same time, \;omen are the principal "targets" or "objects" or "beneficiaries 
of most family planning programs and other birth regulation undertakings. 
Does the virtual absence of women as actors in the policymaking process 
and at senior levels of the program formulation and implementation affect 
these processes adversely? Many observers argue convincingly in the 
affirmative. 

At the same time, it appears that few women are both available 
for the Vvork and adccjuately cjualified. If this is true, should the 
international community make a concerted effort to help increase the 
pool of interested and capable women? In the past, international 
community interest in increasing the numbers of, say, agricultural 
economists has made an important difference. 

North and South ' • 

Implicit in several of the earlier subdivisions of this section 
but not thus far made explicit is that population as an interest of 
the international community niay'^b^ imbedded in north/south and new 
economic order debates. To the extent that this is so, is it related 
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fo poor country perceptions that the main interests of the wealthy 
internatjional community are limited to short-.term demographic cha|nge 
in the poor countries and rapid, cost-effective distribution of 
contraceptives rather than to improvement of the welfare of individuals? 
If such a perception is in fact correct, how can the internat ional > 
community respond to it? Do the main interests of the international 
community need to be broadened? If the perception is not correct, 
what is the actual scope of the international community's interest 
in population? Is there a need to delineate the scope and disseminate 
that in format ion ? 

Some Prdgrammat i c I s s uc s 

Resources . Should the policy aspects of population receive 
enlarged financial support? The knowledge base on which policy 
design'cari draw is inadequate, and the payoffs for improvements in 
policy-related knowledge are potentially very high. The existing 
inst itutionaf-'-'^nd human resources in the field are limited. Should 
the internatioiilji,l-'»Community support development of the resource bases 
for policy-oriented social science research as a priority matter? 

Objectives. l^rcsumably, the central objective if the international 
community were to take up population policy development as a priority 
would be to enlarge national and international capacities to understand- 
population policy issues and to oplcr development policy de'eisions in 
Ways conducive to desired population ends - consistent with other devel- 
opment objectives involved. Also, to understand in detail the likely 
impacts of population dynamics on development plans. Can the olij ect i ves 
be quantified or otherwise made more concrete? Should there be adxlit-ional 

objectives as well? . 

Approache s . Classical approaches to population pol ic)^evelopment 
have focused on inst i tut i on -bui 1 d i ng and training programs to increase 
the knowledge base. Siich approaches could be expanded, and others could 
be developed as well. For example, postdoctoral research fellowships 
could be provided to draw social scientists into interdisciplinary 
policy orientations, and informal networks could be formed, for 
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collaborations between social science, institutions willing to become 
interested in policy matters: ' - 

- One possible focus might be the preparation of a series 
of periodic' "status reports'/ by groups of institutions 
of concerned countries. - 

- Another focus might be a series of in-depth rural studies 
to increase detailed, qualitative, as wfell as quantitative, 
understanding of behavior at household, village, and inter- 
mediate levels below the national level. 

~ Still another fo.cus might be coordinated investigations 
of a series of completed or nearly. completed development 
programs or projects ("natural ^experiments") to discover 
and describe their demographic effects (or "^ide effects"). 

particularly useful results might l:>c realized from loose networks 
of higli level governmental population policy units of the type recommended 
in paragraph 95 of the Woi'JkM^oj^^ 

y ' ' 

- ■ - An initial point of possible comparison and consultation 

between them might be formulation of protocols for studies 
of the ^mpacts of population dynamics on development plans. 

- Another might be the converse, studies of the impacts of 
' development projects on- population dynamics. In this 

connection, there may be an interesting example in the 
proposed section 117 of the pending 1978 United States 
foreign assistance bill.^ 

.Relat ionship_to_o^Ui£rj^^ Many of the agencies represented 

at BcUagio IV are major devel o]:>mcnt assistance agencies for whom 
population is only one sector. In most cases, their expenditures in 
other development sectors far exceed their population expenditures. 
How will the international community itself incorporate population 
policy considerations in making decisions about its development 
undertakings? ^ 

- How can tliese agencies ujidertake to predict and monitor 
the impacts on populat ion^k^havior of th^ir other devel- 
opment act ivi t ies? \ 

, » 

- Is it a matter of high priority for th^m to attempt to do 

so aml^: insofar as ]:)0ssi]^l'e consistent with primary ol:)jec- ' 
tivcs, to insure that the ]:)opulation side effect.s are as 
• good as they possibly can be? 
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- How can they insur^ that probable imp*acts of population 
t)ehavior on their other development pr(^ects are more 
fully understood in. advance of investm^t? 

Policy Int erven t ion F.xampl es 

To successfully modify aggregate' demograplu c processes in a socially 
desired direction, public policy must .affect their l-)ehavioral roots i'Vi . 
the family and its individual meml^crs. The two ultimate targets - 
complementary rather than alternative - of policy intervention are 
(a) individual preferences affecting deKiographj.c choices, and (b) the 
pbjective factors, and their jierception by individuals, that condition 
and constrain those choices. This proposition is in'iefly elaborated • 
-liere with examples regarding Fertility. However, /it is equally 
applicable to all facets of demograpiiic beiuivior,/ including mortality, 
nuptiality, and migration. 

^ Changes in both [a) and (b) tending on balance to reduce fertility - 
arc spontaneously engenderccl in the process of socioeconomic development. 
However, conscious policy choices, can reinforce change so as to speed up 
the decline of fertility. To do so, policy interventions must generate 
one or more of the following impacts as perceived and experienced by 
the individual women and men who fnake the choices: 

- Change individual norms regarding ch 1 1 dliearing and sexual 
behavior. Policy intervention examples: edufcation, 
exhortation, prc^paganda, to cs^tablis^ new values and standards 
on age at marriage, ^^exual behavior outside marriage, jKirental 
ob I i gat i (Ml s , and norms concerning the quality of children's 
npbrin^Mug, and to change aspi^^ations about lifestyles or 
present new models of behavior that increase expectations of 
material consumption, or accumulation of physical or human 

\ capi ta I . 

-.Increase dii'cct costs^ of children payable by^parents. 
Policy intervention examples: change tlie ways' in which 
education is financed, manipulate tax laws/ 

- Incixvise- indi rect costs of children. Policy intervention 
examples : i nc rease women * s opportunities in gainful employ- 
ment jKirt i cularly when it is strongly competitive with • 
chl ldl)earing/ and chi Id rearing, manipulate tax laws . 

^"Costs'*: is always used in its broadest social sense. 



- Increase relative costs of children. Policy intervention 
examples: manipulate access to and prices of competing 
goods by increasing exposure to and decreasing relative 

^ costs of consumption goods, producers » goods, and 
.'.financial savings. 

Increase opportunities for upward solcial^^bil ity for ^ 
oneself or one ' s ^-Crhfildren or felt need to resist erosion 
: . .f : of one's social status when these, aref posit ively related ■ 
" ^ to limiting fertility. Policy intervention exajnple-; 

redistributive measures that compress differenced between 
adjoining social strata in the income-distrilfution pyramid. 

~ Decrease productive contribution of children to the- 
household economy. Policy intervention examples: 
compulsory schooling, child labor regulation, increased 
parental access to alternatives- for old>age §ecurity^. 

- Reduce frequency of infant and child deaths, that is, 
reduce the number of births needed to reach a desired 
number of surviving children. Policy intervention 
example; support programs to improve child health and 
speed up reduction of infant and child mortaIi>,ty. 

- Reduce costs of practicing birth planning. Policy 
intervention examj^les: assure easier, more dignified 
access and use, greater safety and convenience and 
effectiveness, lower price, of .birth planning services 
and in format ion . 

This list .l^not exhaustive and the examples are merely suggestive. 
In contemplating the problem of specific policy design in any ,^iven 
situation, one immediately encounters th^^' problem of inadequacy of 
the knowledge base on which policy design can draw. In many .instances . 
of key causal relationships,- even their direction, is not known; mcire 
ty])ically, their quantitative strength can only be gues^sed. Accordingly, 
the payoffs to improvements in knowledge are potentially very high. 
Thus, there is a strong case vf or policy-oriented social science research 
in this fie,rd. This research needs to focus not only on the "rational 
person" approach underlying the above examples; it needs to concern 
itself with impacts of political considerations and with cultural and 
other social norms that affect demographic behavior in all of its 
varied components. ^ ;.- 



The family planning approach covers essentially the eighth and 
last item on the list above, and to a smaller extent , through its 
communications components, the first item. Wliat is common to the 
first seven items on the list is closeness to other development 
issues - that is, they invcjlve changes in the patterns of development. 
Questions of proof F)f fertility impact need not arise any more in 
these cases than in the case of reducing the cost of practicing birth 
planning. The historical record of liurope and Japan and the contemporary 
experience of several more rapidly developing countries of the developing 
world are evidence of the fertility impact of changes in the variables 

rrsted . : - ' 

R. Design, Operat ion, Manageme nt, and Evaluation of Systems 
f/«?r DelTvery of Bir th Planning Services and Information 

A Less Pessimistic View 

In the' preceeding section we presented a respectful view of the 
limitations of the single-sector, top-down approach, .which supplies 
birth planning services and information in cent rali zed programs . We 
questioned the assumption of that approach that enough demand exists 
at the ^household level, and we questi.oned the feasibility of organizing 
and maintaining centralized mechanisms for delivering sufficiently 
good quality servicemen a sustained basis in areas of greatest need. 
The first problem calls for dfemand creation: mechanisms to' discover, 
explicate, and assert the collective interest in lowering fert i 1 ity , 
and to translate this into individual behavior; the second calls for 
a solution to the major flaw of the centralized supply system - it is 
energized from above rather than from below, where the demand is 
supposed to be. Both problems focus attention on the weakness of 
intermediate-level social organization and, therefore , ^on the critical 
strategic need to remedy that weakness. But a less pessimistic view 
of the problem is possible, and the following observations proceed 

from it. . . 

The rapid social change taking place in many developing countries 
is creating demand for fertility regulation along the classical lines: 



by providing positive and negative incentives for lower fertility 

ctt the household level. Demand is not as soft as pessimists claim. 

In any case, its growth represents a rising tide. Furthermore, 

birth planning programs themselves contribute to speeding the tide. 

Similarly, obvious weaknesses of the supply i)rograms organized thus 

far to meet demand are not beyond the reach of conventional prescriptions. 

Greater attention by governments, better financing, better training of 

cadres, sheer persistence, among other things, can make a big difference. 

In this view,^ the international community is essen^tially on'the 
right track. A number of signs may be interpret'ed as -certifying that 
such is indeed the case. Several analysts credit the widespread 
appearance o'f fertility declines, as measured on the national level, 
to existing family planning jirograms. Also, despite Bucharest, national 
appeals for more outside assistance for launching new family planning 
programs, or expanding and sustaining existing' ones, have not slackened. 
In fact, much demand for such assistance remains unmet. Thus the 
Existing central [but not exclusive) strategy of the international 
community - to support delivery and related communications systems - 
should be tofhold the course firmly but improve and extend performance. 

There ^rc, neventhc 1 ess , numerous and difficult issues. 

Resource Al locat ion ^ 

In the late lP70s and early 19.8()s, where should the international 
community focus its resources? On buying contraceptives? Building 
health centers? ' Sup]")ort ing country program budgets? C!oncentrat ing 
on capacity-building,' es]T>ec ial ly in the soq.ial sciences, with the view 
that in this way countries will be better able to take their own - 
initiatives and the international comniun ity can ultimately cooperate 
with country initiatives rather than inter]K^se its own initiatives? 

On a more general level, are levels of funding and human and 
institutional ca]")acities adec^uate, and, if not, what needs to he done? 

- Birth pi anning versus other devel opment investments : Are 
the ]:)ro]:)ort ions about right, or should birth planning 
receive a larger or smaller share? 

>^ 
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- Delivery of bii^th planning services and related information 
. - versus social scientific policy research and development of 

'.'new contraceptives: Again, are the proportions about right 
or do they need to be changed? 

- Selection of countries and groups: IVhat standards should 
• • ' b6 applied among countries and, within countries, among 

groups such as rural people or the urban poor? 

Minimum programs: What are they, and what resources would 
be required to establish them in selected countries? 

-Institutional bases: Are there enough and are they\strong 
enough? Are there sufficient trained people? How much 
more is required in Asia? -Africa? -Latin America? 
-North America and Europe? 

Objectives i, . 

As Mr. Berelson pointed out in his paper for this meeting, there * 
.appears to be confusion over objectives. Presumably all will agree 
that arresting excessive population growth remains an objective. What 
is "excessive" requires serious consideration in various regional, 
national, and subnational contexts. Additional objectives suggested by 
Mr. Berelson relate to mortality and migration. ShouW there be others 
as well? Which of these objcctiyes are/should be priarity issues for 
the internat iofial community? 

* - Quality of service: Should improved service be an objective 
in itself? Arguably, more than , enhanced demographic impact 
coulci be achieved. If the availability and use of birth 
planning services and information can in itself be a change 
agent, the qualhn^y of service - the dignity and ease with 
which it can be obtained and used - could be an important 
variable, ..^ ^ 

A.^^.. - Rural pdpple and the tirban poor: Should reaching the^:*^ 

'•^ V ' . groups be articulated as special objectives for the years 

ahead? The major delivery efforts of the past seem not 
to have reached cither group In significant numbers in 
more than a small number of countries. 

- Demogriiphic impact: Now that we know that demographic 
objectives set for earlier delivery programs were overly 
optimistic, what should he the demographic objectives of 
future family planning and other birth planning p:fograms? 
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Human welfare: Perhaps the most^mportant issue here ^ 
regarding objectives is the extent to which direct and 
current improvement of human ^welfare should be s-een as 
an objeetive of programs and projects for the delivery 
of birth planning services and information. 



Means 



The questions are numerous and varied. This grouping is more or 
less arbitrary. . / 

Birth planning technologies: Which should be used where? 
^Presumably the 'ideal is that the widest variety of tech- 
nologies be available to the widest gi*oups of potential 
users . ^ 

- Delivery systems: What sorts? We know a good deal ^bout ' 
clinic -based , community-based , MCH-based -systems . * Should 
experimentation be encouraged? In what direction? 
Integration, decentralization, involvement of women as 
actors, and use of commercial sectors may be important 
leads to follow and develop. 

- Information, education, and communication: What do these , 
terms mean^ programmat ically? Can substantial demand be ^ 
create'd by lEC? If not, are they nevertheless important 

means toward longer term population-related ends? 

\ - ■ 

- China: Do we need to know more about it in order to improve 
our own .programmatic means? If so, how can we learn system- 
atically and authentically? 

- Similarities and differences at regional, national, and 
subnational levels: How can they be recognized adequately 
in program terms? To what extent is decentralization 
necessary, appropriate, and possible? 

- Ethical problems: Coercion or compulsion? Presumably 
it makes a difference, to the international community if 
either is used and to what extent. If direct and current 
improvement of human welfare is an objective, can coercion 
or compulsion fit in? 

Administration and Evalu ation - 

Techniques fo'r evaluating the demographic impact of family planning 
and other birth regulation programs have become highly sophisticated. . , 
Some observers argue that they are excessively sophisticated - at least 
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insofar as their data requirements have seemed to impose excessively 
'hearvy collection chores on delivery systems and on the persons who 
should benefit from these systems. There are additional questions 
concerning the scope of evaluation in future years and its use as a 
tool for strengthening administration. ^ 

Opportunity costs: Should evaluation seek to measure 
opportunity costs? Some observers say, for example, that 
international* emphasis on government programs may have 
foreclosed the growth of .oth^ systems, that perhaps would 
have been more efficient and long lasting. ;■ ; 

- Birth regulation programs as. agents of change; .How can ^ 
thfeir possible modernizing impact be evaluated? Do the^ 
coi>tribute to development more broadly, as suggested \ 
earl ier? ' : ^ 

- Information for decision-making: How can' the results of 
evaluation be made more useful to program managers in making 
day-tO'day decisions? 

- Lightening the load: The data production I'pad borne by 
many delivery programs may have an important • negative 
impact on the willingness of people to use the .service. 
How can this load be lightened while maintaining adequate 
evaluation? 

- Networks: TCARP and ICQMP may be useful examples of 
networks of professionals froni different countries and .. 
different programs with different' experiences but broadly 
shared objectives. Are they valuable? Should they be 
strengthened, expancted? Perhaps additional networks need 
to .be established not only in the delivery field but in 
the fields of social scientific policy research anH 
contraceptive development as well. It might be a challenge 
for the international community to take initiative to devise 
and fund initially the establishment of additional networks, 
as international mechanisms for evaluation and exchange of 
information . . 

Beyond Fam ily Planning: the Complementarity of the Points of View in 
Sections A and R 

It would be incorrect to see the policy implications of sections A 
and B as representing polar opposites or. alternatives. Many specific 
national situations call for remedial action both through broad policy 
development and through sector i a 1 - prov i s i on of birth planning services. 
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In areas in which sectorial family planning programs are currently 
under way or planned, there are a number 6f steps "beyond family planning" 
that are worthy of serious programmatic consideration now and that lead 
logically' into the more organic integration of population with other 
development efforts suggested in section A. They include the following: 

Services for voluntary sterilization and abortion . Steri 1 ization 

and abortion services need to be available along with the other birth 

planning services. Recent activities in India have increased political 

sensitivity about sterilization immensely; similarly, abortion is an 

inherently sensitive subject and is legally restricted or prohibited 

in many countries. Nevertheless , ^with careful attention to local 

• r 
circumstances, the international colnmunity could play an important role 

in assisting governments and other local institutions to insure that 

effective, safe, and dignified means are available to as many citizens 

as possible for voluntary sterilization and, voluntary induced abortion 

• ■ , . ■■ J. . , ■ ■ 

(where legal) . / 

.; " . 

Abortion is common throughout the world, whether legal or not. 
Where it is illegal, poor women who avail themselves -of inadequately' 
skilled abortion practitioners are often maimed or killed. Is there 
any assistance that the international community could o:&fer to 
countries where abortion is illegal to reduce the suffering of women 
whose only recourse has been inadequately [performed abortions? Good 
birth planning services and information are one positive response': 
There are others - especially through provisions of training and 
facilities for treatj^ng incomplete abortions and offering birth 
planning services (ILJI)s perhaps] to women receiving service. 

For both ster i 1 i zat i qn and abortion, are clinic-oriented ^programs 
sufficient? Rural people arc not likely to he well served if sterili- 
Jation and abortion services are restricted to a formal health infra- 
structure that does nor extend very far into the rural areas. l\fhat 
can and should the international community do to help countries having 
inadequate health infrastructures for rural sterilization and abortion 
services to work out safe and effective alternatives? Regarding 
abortions, especially early ones,' it may he possible to train midwives 



or other paramedics to perform safe, and effective abortion's using 
available simple techniques. Additionally, simplification of safe 
and effectjj^e sterilization and abortion techniques may be an 
important focus for future biomedical research (see section C) . „ 

Breastfeeding . Prolonged lactation has substantial "demographic 
and health effects in extending the time between births. It has a 
further beneficial health effect tor children where adequate facilities 
%or bdttle feeding' or adequate nutritional supplements are not available 
In addition, breastfeeding enhances imirtuna^enic capacities, in babies. 
But the practice and duration of breastfeeding in developing countries 
tends to decrease with modernization. Effects of the shift from' 
breastfeeding to bottle feeding sjve dramatic in many poor countries not 
only in a demographic sense but 4IS0 in the .poorer health of in*fants. 

Programs could be undertakep to counteract pressures, propaganda, 
and other factors that encourage women to shift from nursing to bottle 
feeding - especially in^situations in which contraception is not 
available or acceptable and in which extended nursing is desirabl'e 
for the health of the infant. Such progr,ams could also involve 
education ^of medical and paramedical personnel , ^as well as education 
of women themselves, about benefits of breastfeeding. Various factors 
would need to be taken into consideration if such projects were to be 
supported. These include the potential conflict between breastfeeding 
and wider roles outside the home for women, and better understanding' 
of the optimum duration of nursing from the health point of view for 
mother and infant and from the demographic point of view. Such 
programs would be logical complements to already existing family 
planning programs. 

Changing the roles and status of women . The hypothesis is that 
as women are afforded attractive chances to participate in economic 
opportunities outside the home, their self-esteem and their value in 
non-mothering roles as perceived by other family members will increase, 
and they will enjoy greater degrees of p^^rtici^ation in decision-making 
about their' own live?;' and , the well-being of their families. 
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MiKougK the demographic impact of projects to improve the , 
roles and status of women might be indirect, the assumption -is that 
it /would be substantial in the long run. 'through a rise in age at 
marriage, reduction art' the number o^^'6hildren . desired , and incfease in 
the. spacing of births., Projects could be especially tailored X-o benefit 
poorer segment s . of society both rural" and urb^an. They could involve 
formation or strengthening of networks of women^s organizations ^^dviding 
a basic infrastructure for bringing birth planning information and means . 
to the aJttention of participating women. ; </• 

Conununity-orientation strategies . Communily-orientat ion implies 

greater attention in overall development strategy to such goals as 

reducing poverty rather than increasing aggregate weal'th, increasing 

fpod^consumption rather than increasing aggregate food production, 

■. . ' '. - ' 

.improving health conditiqns rather than creating more medical infra- 

Structure. In addition', community-oriented strategies seek to expand 

the areas in which individuals have control over the choices that 

affect their lives. Community-oriented approaches imply shifts in 

.management .responsibility and accountal^il ity away from centralized 

agencies tiward more local ones. The hypothesis is that community- 

oi^ietited development would create demand for birth planning, in 

addition to its other benefits. In the context af community-oriented 

development, a formal -^ami ly planning program could become organically 

integrated with oth^r development projects within the community. 

■k -k -k 

Given the range of approaches outlined in sections A and B, how 
does one seleqt -which approaches to use when^and where? The most 
effective way to examine the agenda may be to start with a recognition-- 
of, the greatly divergent national situations that underlie population/ 
development issues and the diversity of responses called for. Korea 
is unlike Bangladesh, Iran is different from ligypt . Propositions that 
are. valid for Brazil make less sense for the Dominican Republic A 
broad categori^bt ion of poorer countries, reflecting the combined 
influence of such factors as developmental stage, resource endowments, 
international trade prosj^iects, population size, and cul tural -~pol it ical 
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factors, could be an '^Ssential first srfp toward defining priorities 
and differentiating between the kinds of ppntributions the international 
community; could uWfuHy make,, in each situation. ; - it 

. J= . 

C\ Fertility Regulation" Technology and Reproductive Biology *• 

, / ' ^ ^ » ' ' 

Before proceeding with a listing of issues and options' in this 

arfea as we see them, we wish to raise an issue of central importance.. 

Is the knowledge base adequate to support nCw arid innovative applied 

work? That is, are the leads already being worked on pushing against 

the limits of available basic knowledge? A related question: Is there 

a suB$tantial ' g^p between bas^c^krv6wledge .^avaifabie about the male and 

the female repifeductive systems?, the answer to an/ pf these 

quei;^ions Is , affirmative , what steps xan and should th^ international ' 

coftimunity take regarding research and the training 6f -researchers? 

Safety a^d Healfh ' , _ 

Substantial research on the safety of Various Contraceptives 
is 'Underltaken but, as;. the Creep Report ( Reprodu^ i^ and Jjuma n Wei fare) 
has pointed out m.orp is needed. In addition , it maljr. be nepessary to 
devote special attention to the overall' health effe'^ts of ' contraceptive 
use. This would require weighing risks and benefits for which existing 
methodologies are not entirely sufficient . Should the international 
comjnunity take special interest , in encouraging. more and>:'better research, 
on a worldwide basis, on the safety and health effects of contraceptives 

Resource Allocation 

' What level of funding^should t)ie .population field seek for its 
work^ on fertility regulation technology an^^ o^e^i^dductive biology . . 
(incljiding, specifically, monitdrin^ th(^ safety and health effects - 
of contracepti\' ' And what Vhould be the sources? 

Funding U fj^ There are basically three positions: 

- SignitjLcantly reduce the level of funding- The potential 
payoffs related to technology may no longer be as pertinent 
as they once were judged to be in comparison wit-h-oppor- 
tunities in other areas, e.g., service delivery, policy 

."» 
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development, or programs in other development-oriented • 
sectors thit may influence fertility behavior. 

r 

- Maintain the ^ current level of funding. This level has 
prevailed since Bellagio III, If it continues in the 
years ahead, the field can expect to experience strong 
internal competition for preferential allocation of the 
limited resources, - ^ 

— Significantly increase the level of funding. Public 

demand for safe, acceptable, and effective cont;racep't ives^i ^ . 
is greater than ever before. Use of some mod^':^p methods 
may need to be curtaip'led or abandoned because of their ^ 
hazard to health. More resources would help to bring - 
about more rapid progress in meeting these needs. . 

Sources. Potential sources for new funds include: 

- Redistribution of current overall population budgets to y 
devote a larger share to these areas . 

- New contributions from private philanthropic sources in 
developed countries.* 

I ' - New contributions from private commercial sources by 

^stimulating greater participation by \he pharmaceutical . 
. --jji^ndustry . * 

- New contributions from the health and social welfare 

' components of national budgets* in developed countries.* 

^ ~ New contributions "from international development assistance 

monies in the national budgets in developed countries.* 

- New contributions from international development assistance 
monies in the budgets of multilateral agencies.*^ 

. - New contributions from populiation, health or other monies 

' in the national budgets of developing countries, either 
from local revenue components or from development assistance 
>* monies . , 

- ■ ' { 

' Recycling public funds . Another important ■ funding question has 
to do with ways to recycle public sector funds invested in research 
and development on .contraceptives . For example, assume that several 
million dollars ard invested by segments of the public sector in' the 
development of a new contraceptive, and assume further that savings 

^Recommended as a priority objective in the Hreep Report. 
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realized- by other segments of ^he public sector on purchases of the 
new contraceptive at special public sector prices equal or exceed 
the research and development costs. Is there some way to recycle 
the public sector savings to finance further research and development? 
Would this be desirable? If so, what should the international 
Community attempt to do about *it. 

Objectives ' j 

Should .the population field adopt new objectives to guide its 
work on fertility regulation technology and reproductive biology? 
The principal guiding objective since Bellagio, III has been to 
develop technology having high effectiveness. Other possible comple- 
mentary objectives have -4^en either rejected^, not considered, or 
pursued at a comparatively low level of intensity; however, each of 
thesd objectives has its string advocates who'seek a larger share 
of thW^vailable resources. Bellagio IV may wish to consider suitable 
mechanisms that could be used to evaluate and' choose from -amOn^'^tfT^.m. ,< 
They *^include (with attention to safety and health/effects an important 
element running through) : v \ . . , 

- Conduct basic and mission-oriented research m reproductive- 
biology to produce knowledge needed for technology develop- 
ment. Prior to Bellagio III, this strategy was virtually 
coequal with the. technology development strategy that now 
prevails, but it has since received comparatively much less 
emphasis.. This may be the time to increase\ the basic' research 
emphasis. 

' ■ . ' 

' Develop new apprcft^ri ate- level techqololgy for which high 

acceptability may be a primary consideration rather than - or 
in addition to - 100 percent effectiveness. 

' Adapt existing technology, both traditional and modern, to 
local conditions to increase its acceptance and effective 
use. / 

' Conduct research in selected fields outside of reproductive 
biology to bear on technology dev<*lopment efforts. - 

- Conduct research in acceptability to ascertain the needs 
of prospective users of fertility regulation technology 
in order to improve information and ^delivery systemj? as 
well, as the associated technology. 
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Means. ' . r / ■ '\ 

How should the population field pursue its object ixe5.:in ::the area 

' •4 ' 

of fertility regulation technology and repr-oductive biology?. 

Research an di development strategy. What, type of strategy is needed' 
Research and development aimed at new fertility regulation technology 
needs to be strategically focused. Three current strategies involve 
Continuous scanning of all 'basic and mission-oriented research output 
in order td do one of the following: 

- Initiate research and development /with all leads that 
appear to offer feasible ojoportunities for new technology 
compatible with delivery by national family planning 
programs (the "push" strategy followed by WIO, ICCR, and, 
to a large extent, the NICHD . pro^^j^ms] . * 

- Initiate research and development ^only on leads having 
a high probability of being successfully developed and 
of being good commercial products (the "push" strategy 
modified by the "pull" of the marketplace; the strategy 
followed by the pharmaceutical industry).* 

- Initiate research and^ developmerft' only on ' leads having 

a high probability of being appropriate for and acceptable 
to poor couples in developing ,countrie5 "(the "push|' strategy 
^modified by the "pUll'^ ^f needs and conditions in deveioping 
countries) . ; 



In'addition, there is a fourth option, as yet untried: using 
readily available basic knowledge about ,^ reproductive medicine, search 
out leads, for technology that is specifically designed to meet local . 
needs and conditions of use. (the "pull" strategy used extensively ih 
the People's Republic of China) . This strategy. has primarily resulted 
in modi fi captions of existing technology rather than in the, develppment 
of; new technology, hut it has never been att,empted In the context of 
a well-developed research and development base . " 

' V , ^Geographic al strategy . In the area of research and development, 
donorf^ have largely rejected the option of building up capacities for 
C soi^histicated modern research c'ind development work in all nations 
'because^of the prohibitive costs and the time frames that would be 

' 

'*Recoinme|(ded as a priority objective in the Creep Repqrt. 
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required. The Creep Report recommends building up capacities for . 
such research and development in highly developed western countries 
and in selected developing countries that possess compaTatively 
strong scientific infr&sf ructurcs . In the areas of basic research 
and clinical research, however, an alternat ive strategy is generally 
followed by donors seeking to strengtlien global capacities. Thi^ 
strategy calls for building up capacities at varying levels of . 
sophlsticatioTV in all nations, according to th'ei-j capabilities ar^cl 
national interest. This latter strategy may be feasible in relation 
to some research a^id development objectives, a^ well, and ni^y deserve 
further consideration in this connection.. 

Di^erip lines . , Which disciplines should be involved^ To some 
extent this^is acquestion of resources - the more discipl in^^^y input, . 
the greater the likelihood of success - but important issued of emphasis 
are also involved, with three options to c<|ffisider: 

- Concentrate efforts around research- in the broa<J family 
pf biomedical disciplines associated with, repro<Juction.* 

- Widen efforts to include research on materials and^reseaTcK. 
in the social sciences associated with the behavioral 
components of fertility regulation technology. 

- Widen efforts to include, in addition to research in 50lne 
or all of the above areas, less rigorous practical research 
and testing conducted at a decentral i::ed level by non- 

^professionals a^; well as professionals. 

Organization. How much organizational centralization should there 
be in research and development? In spite of repeated caUs for large 
crash programs and for less overlap and competition among existing . 
^^p'r^grams the population field has basically endorsed the second option 
■v'b'^i'oi&^tfi its. funding patterns. However, the disproportionately • 

high funding of one. of the cxisUag programs and pressures on the 
■smaller programs to assume more limited roles as a part of a staged 
research and development process suggest some indeC.j.sion , and a 
deeper consideration of the principal options seejps called tor- 

■ ^Recommended as a priority objective in the Greep-. Report . 
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They are as follows: 

-Mount 'a massive integrated program to develop selected 
• ' new fertil,ity regulation technologies. 

- Support and loosely coordinate a small, number of inte- 
grated contraceptive development programs, eaph possessing 
broad research and development capabilities, parallel 
objectives, and a certain degree of centralization^* 

- Establish different programs' for different facets of ^ , 
. res^earch and (development, with sufficient overlap a^4' ' 

\ ^'strong coordination' to ensure stepwise integration of 

the"^4s[T,dividual efforts . , ^ ^ 

- Establ^sh^U diverge, decentralized network of programs ; - 
varying' in- bteadtft of their research ^and development . ^ 

' ? capabilities and in thelr-^Objec^iveST , V'' . * 

The Role of Industry 
— ■ — ' 

The ph^maceutical industry, has played a constructive but 

comparatively rnijior role ' in' efforts to deveJop new fertility tech^ 

HQlog)^ for public sector use during the last five years. Some of 

this participation has entailed industry* s traditional ^role as a 

developer of new commercial prd^ucts (minipill, Dalkon Shield lUD, 

Progestasert lUD, Copper-7 lUD, new spermicides, new condoms,- low-dose 

oral contracept ivies) , and some has ifivolve^NjirSct collaboration based 

on agreements giving commercial rights to industrial x:ompanies'> with 

public sector research and development efforts (postcoital pill,'. 



prostaglandins, manufacture and distribution of Copp^rrT, ' and / 
development work on a number of still-expei^mental new mS^iwds) . ' - 
Both of these roles appear to be stable. Inc'reas^lsd participation 
in research and development is likely only if further, financial 
incentives are provided.* These could take the form of public sector 

subsidies , for industrial research and development, more favorable 

'J 

patent and licensing terms, special iguaranteed-profit insurance 
arrangements, or direct payment for 'special ized services. 

By contrast, the pharmaoeutic'al industry has, played a dominant 
role in^the manufacture and distribution of fertility regulation 

*Recomn1ended as a priority o])jectivc in the Greep Report. 
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tech|iology for the public sector dqiring the last five years. Since 
altjernative public sector mechapi3nis for these activities have not 
been seriously developed or planned;, it is likely that industry's 
role as the world.' s manufacturer, packager, and distributor of 
contraceptives will greatly inCreae>e in the years ahead as new 
technGlpgi^s are developed by both public and private sector research 
and development programs.* The terms for this expanded interaction 
between industry and the public sector need to 1)0 developed during 
this p^ri^'d. 

Hthical Issues in Clinical Studies 

During the last five years, great strides have been made in 
saf^-g^rding the rights and welfare of subjects who participate in 
clinical studies of fertility regulation technology. Basic standards 
calling for- the informed consent of such subjects and for a formal 
and' ongoing process of review of the ethics of such studies by peers 
of the investigator have been widely adopted. - 

Un crsal adoption* and adequate m^hanisms to ensure enforce- 
ment are still needed, however. Furthermore, understandfhg is 
increasing about the practical difficulties of the consent process, 
the weaknesses inherent in peer review mechanisms, and the subtleties 
of risk-benefit assessments. As such i§^^ights arise, they need to be 
incorporated into pract i cab Ic standards / pol icies , and processes to 
further safeguard the welfare of human research subjects. Consideration 
needs to be given to ways of minimizing the pragmatic problems and 
inherent conflicts Of interest that can act as barriers to this process 
in the population field. 

Evaluation 



work on fertility regulation technology and reproductive 
^i^Q^^^^et the field's objectives? The answer must be yes and no. 

Og.rams established during the l^ast ten years have clearly achieved 
PPI^ important intermediate objectiv^T ^^ch as the building up of 

^Recommended as a priority objective in the Creep Report. 



research and development capacities and the production of significant 
amounts of knowledge. In this short time, progress in develo|^ing new 
fertility regulation technology has necessarily been more modest. To 
undertake a useful evaluation of its efforts to date, the field must 
clarify its intermediate objectives and the ways they relate to 
ultimate objective^. Such a clarification would provide a framework 
for performance and planning in the areas of fert i 1 it^/regul at ion 
technology and reproductive ^ology. It would be of immense practical 
assistance to those conducting- work in this area, as well as to thos.e 
evaluating progress in the population field as a whole: 

In contemplating such evaluation, it is also useful to consi^^er 
whether addit ional mechanisms are needed/to coordinate*,^, guide , and 
evaluate work on fertility regulation technology and reproductive 
biology. Current mechanisms^ include the Bellagio population meetings, 
.ad hoc funding reviews conducted by individual donors, internal 
mechanisms for evaluation and dia'ection in the organizations partici- 
pating in these areas, and annua! meetings for information exchange 
by the major public sector contraceptive development groups. The 
Creep Report recommends several additional mechanisms for fact gathering,. 
and information sharing in the areas of fertjJLity regulation techriolo^'^^ 
and reproductive liiology. The current and proposed mechanisms provide 
only limited forums ft>r guidance and for ^-^^^aluat ion of activities in 
these areas, and consideration of a(^^ i t i i mechanisms may be warranted, 

[4ann in g for th e Longer l^angc 

■ IVhat long-range planning would n ul ? \Vhat contingency 

planning is necessary to prepare for the possible curtailment of use 
or even withdrawal .pf the oral contraceptive in developed countries? 
Long-range planning has not been cons.^iered feasible, or particularly 
necessary to date. However, most 1 argc.^ Xophist i cated research and 
development fields have found 1 ong- range - planning to be helpful in 
decisions on resource allocations, and the field of fertility regula- 
tion technology may now have matured sufficiently to benefit from this 
approach. Long-rangc planning might be undertaken in relation to 



technological objectives, means, and manpower and institutional 
requirements.' It might also be feasible and useful in the area of 
rfisearch on the safety of fertility regulation technology. 

During the past five years evidence of adverse side effects 
associated with the use of oral contraceptives has mounted to the 
point. where the safety of this widely used methqjd is now being 
Questioned/ It is possible that the USFDA ma>^ seriously restrict 
or even withdraw its approval far use of this- contraceptive in the 
United States during the next five years. 

Most developing countries rely on USFDA decisions in making 
• their own policies concerning drug use and could be expected to take 
action sin)ilar to that, of the USFDA . ^ Fiowever, almost no information 



is availablei^ about:, the sida, effects associated with the oral contra 



ceptive \^hf^f^'h5Bd,_p^^ Iri developingcountr j ^ ' ^though significant 



and p^^Krly-^^ di fferences are^ ^pe.ct^d in comparison with the 

ifti(Jings^ 'fi*m 'developed countries (where such factor^ as cigarette 
in^>a^<i; relatively higher incidence of heart disease increase the 



':|Jjive5se effects* of orals). ' 

^ 'Yl^e situation is further complicated by the heavy reliance being 



placed by nationar family planning programs on the oral contraceptive 
as the principal method for nonclinical paramedical delivery to rural 
couples. The importance attached to this mode of distribution has led 
to the abandonment of prescription requirements in many developing 
countries.- 

In view of the widespread use of the oral contracept ive . (50 million 
users worldwide) and Its gre^t importance to family planning efforts in 
developing.' count r ies , it may be advisable to develop suitable plans for 
meeting the contingency that the use of this method could be greatLy 
restricted in t\ ears ahead. 

Values 



What ethical stance should the population field adopt in its 
work on fertility regulation tdeHt|Slogy and reproductive biology 
regarding t;^^e potential for' coercive or compulsory Use of that 




technology? Concern about the coercive or compulsory use of 
sterilization has been expressed by groups in a number of countries. 
New fertility regulation technologies, such as drug-releasing capsules 
that are i^urgically implanted under the skin or long-acting vaccinations 
against pregnancy, possess added potential for coercive administration. 
Does this pose ethical problems strictly in relation to delivery of 
these technologies , or are there additional ethical responsibil it ies 
associated with the development of such technologies as well? If there 
are, how can those working in this area properly discharge such respon- 
sibil ities? • ' 

- '^^i' 

D Roles and Coord i naL i t.n of Public and Private Or gan i zat^^J^ ,, 

— - ' — - -"^'.'y,. < 



An important issue thnt I .s been discussed many times beJ 
concerns cooperation and < idination among public and private i 
organizations. Is there enough? If there should ;he more; how is . 
it to be achieved? How is organizational autonomy and identity to ' ' 

be preserved while improving the overall impact of indiviVlual inputs ' 

. ^ - • ■■■■ 

by broad cooperation- and coordination? ,^ ~ ' - • 

Is it true that private organizations are often better' abl^ to • 
undertake innovative; experimental, sometinfes riskier^ projects than / 
publ j c 'organizat ions , and if so, does this suggest at' natural div.i^pn 
of labor betw^n publi.^ and private organizations? Is the smaller 
scale experimental and innovative work of the private organizations J ■ 
useful enough to justify their existence? Could the public organiza- 
tions do that work just as well or better? If not, how are the private 
organizations to be encouraged to intensify their innovative experimental 
work? And how ., are the results of their work to be adequately evaluated 
and disseminated so that the lessons le.a^J^^d from it can be made available 
to the larger public organizations? , ' 

There is the centrally important c|uestioh of funding. The bulk 
of funds available "within the international cOn^unity are generated by 
the public organizations, especially national governments and, to a 
smaller extent, private foundations. The public mult ilate-ral organiza- 
tions themselves receive funding from the national governments. The 
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relatively large numb,er of private operating organizations are funded 
in a variety of ways but generally do not receive support fr^v'nat ional 
governments or multilateral public organizations. Is this patte^ the 
best which can be devised? Does it produce generally adequate/^nds?-' • 
If not, what alternatives can be considered? ' * 

E. Closing Comments • ' ' 

In this revjew we have not attcmj^tcd to make recommendations 
Ifecaiise we believe the participants are better qualified than the 
Steering Committee for that . Instead we have limited Ourselves 

to framing issues and in some cases stating alternatives.' 'As the 
field of ])opulation has grown, as more and more developing countries 
have become concerned over the impact of population variables on 
'their development efforts, and as the number of organizations , govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, international and private, attempting to ' 
respond to these problems has grown, the issues have become ihcreasiTitgly 
complex, ' . . ■ ^ • 

We have 'attempted to group the current issues in thre^ybroa'd 
areas: population policy dove 1 oj^Jment and related cultufklvi^^'sooia^, ■ 
and political and behavioral factors, which have received 'iTtofeas-ing 
attention in the 1970s and a])]K\ir to suggest* significant new t^^i^s'^y ' 
for the 198()s as well; design, oj^cration, management, and' evaluafi-fti^.-y^v^-. 
of birth ])lanning delivery systems and information, the dominant 
approach of the 106()s, and an ap])roach for which demand seems to be 
escalating rather than d im i n ish ing ^ in *this decade ; and fertility 
regulation technology and reproductive biology, in which the dual 
issues of safety and local acceptability have ga inSW^ incrcas ing 
importance. 

The first of these areas i s, new , largely untested, and it i^^in 
this area that the scope for new theoretical work, new programs, and 
sharing of new approaches is greatest. In the second and third areas, 
the challenge is more to. reassess past efforts and present and past 
direct ions to insure that effort s do not become so institutional i zed 
that they fail to move in new directions more responsive to needs. 
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These are the central areas for intervention as we see them 
today ^ and tfiey may not be the only ones. The task at hand for the 
participants is a large one - to choose not only among these areas, 
but within them, whioh approaches should receive priority in the 
allocation of funds, facilities, and professional and nonprofessional 
personnel. Such choices will affect the course of the field and its 
Contributions' in the broader context o^ development in the years to 
come . 



FOOTNOTES 

. . ^- • ' ' ' " • 

kn isiue not discussed here is whether alternative ways of organizing 
such asector activity have been considered The striking similarities 
amoA;^ the corresponding governmental pro -rams in a' large number of 
diverse developing countries (almc>6t " ivariably liijghly centralized 
pyramids) seems to suggest a negate answer. 

'The proposed text of Section 117 begin as follov-: ^' Examination of 
Population Growth Impact - (a) Assistan ^ under 1 is chapter shall be 
administered so as to give particular atl n^ion u> the impact of all 
programs, projects and activities on populac gi»bwth. All acti\d^A6 

^•proposed for financing under this chapter shall be /reviewed to id^W^P 
their possible;ltmpact on human fertility. Particular attention shall 
be given to ppportunities to build motivation for family planning into 
programs in other fields such as education in and out of school, 
nutrition, disease control, maternal and child health services, agri- 
cultural production, rural development and assistance to the urban 
poor, fare should be taken to consider indirect as well as direct 
influence on fertility." 

The international meetings in London in April 1977 will delineate 
many of the important issues under this heading, and the Bellagio IV 
participants will receive papers prepared on the basis of the April 
meetings. This section^was prepared before the April meetings. 
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SUMMARY COMMENTS 
David L Bell 



These ' comments are intended to set forth some of the highlights 
of this meeting as they appeared to me, and some of the implications 
that might be drawn to guide subsequent action. I make no attempt 
to reflect all that has transpired in this meeting: Mr. Potter, 
our rapporteur, has taken copious notes and will be producing a record 
for all of us. (I have made a- few revisions in these comments 
following the meeting, in an effort to benefit from the suggestions 
made during the last hours after the presentation of my initial 
version. The statement remains my own, however, and makes no claim 
to speak for the group.) 

Conference Highlights 

For me, one ma j or • highl ight of this meeting' was the evidence 
presented by many participants of the rapid changes occurring in the 
population field. ^ / 

There has plainly been^a contin'iiing increase in the developing 
world in the awareness of population problems, the adoption of 
programs, the evolution and change of programs after adoption. 
Since we met last in Bellagio III, in the spring of 1973, programs 
like that in Indonesia have moved, in Dr. Suwardjono's phrase, from 
a fledgling stage to one of maturity. Countries such as Mexico and 
„ Vietnam have embarked on major efforts. We have seen the trial - and 
failure - of the first effort to base a national program on coerced 
sterilization. And the last major areas of the developing Worl(;| 
without national population programs "Brazil and West Africa - 
seem to be approaching the point of public action. All this is / 
extraordinarily rapid in a historical sense, and has moved us -/so 
fast that many in advanced countries are left arguing old issues - from 
.(i a -time when the majLn question was whether nations ought to address 
population issues as matters of national policy to a ta,me when the 
main question is how to do so most effectively. .-.^ 

1$^ 
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A second major respect in which this meeting gave me a se^se of 
rapid change was the extent to which there was abound this table 
consensus that a new and broader approach to population^ problems is 
emerging. We were helped in' this not only by the papers prepared 
;fbr-the nieeting but also from the benefit of Mr. McNamara's recent 
3pe,ech. at MIT. Notice how remarkable this consensus is: four years 
ago we were just beginning to say to each other that we needed to 
try to understand the complex, two-way relationships between popula- 
tion and development. Here we not only embraced Without dissent Mr. 
McNamara's identification of several key elements of social develop- 
ment which show a close correspondence with fertility declines, 
including larger opportunities for women, lower infant mortality, 
more education especially for women, better nutrition, and so on. 
In addition vj^^'e '"a^ccepted with acclamation Or, Mahler's proposals for 
decentralized, community-based health programs (which would be only 
partly medical) ft) embrace fertility services. I interpret this 
meeting as ready to accept a powerful, sweeping Set of ideas -which-y 
were hardly on the horizon four years ago. That seems to me a'Very 
rapid rate of intellectual change in a complex social field. 

I should at, once enter two caveats. One is that, there is much 
about the relationships between population changes and other social 
changes which we understand only dimly, and as Dr. Miro, Dr. Hopper, 
and- others reminded us, much careful research, analysis, and experi- 
mentation lie ahead before we can state the relationships with more 
precision* 

The second caveat is that we do not have clear id^-as about how 
to put many of the new ideas into effect. While wei^e all, I am 
sure, ready to enlist yesterday ^ morning in Dr. MaKW^r's crusade to 
build a new health system centering on first aid, hygiene, and 
nutrition, the heart quails and the knees tremble when one thinks 
of the massed phalanxes of the world *s medical prqf^'s^dons - in 
industrial and developing countries alike - who will oppose that idea 
with all their power and prestige. 

'"^ ^ , ' • 
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'i-'^ Neverthele$J;, as Mr. McNamara stated so forcefully at the end 

of yesterday afternoon, while there is much we don't know, there is 

/■ . , . ■ ■ ^ 

also much we are reasonably sure about, ^nd on which we should \ 

proceed to act . -v. 

Another highlight of this meeting, to me," was the sense that the * 
interest among donor agencies in population is verging on a new phase 
of liveliness and increased funding. It may be that I am unduly'" 
influenced by the American scene, but I have had the sense for the 
last two or three years that' ;pppulation Activities so far as 
donors were concerned were in a static phase. Some of the rhetoric 
of Bucharest had bruised us. The U.S. Congress was in a mood of "what 
the-usc, the world^s population growth is unmariageable . " The private 
foundations were in financial trouble. 

Whatever may have been the case, the mood at this meeting seems 
.to me much more positive. We have heard intimations of rising funds 
from the British, the Canadians, the United States. ^Ir. Tabah under- 
lined the observation made by Mr. McNamara in his paper, that the rate 
of population growth on a world scale has begun - even though only 
sligWtly so far - to slow down. Carmen Miro correct ly reminded us 
that/despite the rhetoric, Bucharest- produced a World Population • • 
Plan^of Action which is a sane and solid basis for iilPternat ional 
action. We have heard about the increasing sophistication of family 
planning programs, like thaj: of Indonesia, which plainly are having an 
impact on fertility. Our discussions underlined the- consensus that 
population policy is not a matter of supporting family planning ££ 
development, buft of supporting both as mutually reinforcing contrib- 
utors to human wel fare . And we shared the pleasant sense that putting 
population policy in its correct place among national development 
policies couples.it with all sorts of appealing objectives: better 
nutrit'ior^, lower infant mortality, broader income distribution ~ even 
enhanced human rights. E-vcn the hardest-hearted, most cyni^cal finance 
ministers and legislators surely cannot resist such an attractive 
package! 
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None of this belies the huge tasks ahead.' But it seemed to^me to 
gfve us a le^gitimate sense that the directions of policy are clearer, ir^^- ^ 
and the prospects for progress brighter than some of us had been 
' thinking. ^ 

The third highlight of the meeting for me was* the renewed sense 
of urgency, communicated by so many participants, to get on with a 
list of important things that need doing to cope with the world *s 
population problems. . 

What Needs to be Done , = ■ 

"1. The l.is'^ begins with several el ements related to family 
planning programs, for as Julia Henderson and otViers emphasi zed, 
fertility information and service's are still unavailable to many 
millions of families in developing -^countries, and very inadequately 
avail,able to many more millions. ' 

a. The first requirement is for detailed, specific, country- \ , " 
by-country development of family planning services - a highly diver- 
sified task, as Mr";* SaMs emphasized, since different countries are 
at different stages :dJ^ awareness, policy determination, and adminis- 
"trative evolution. ^Phere is no universal prescription for the 
provision of fertility services, a point made to us by the Madam 
Minister 'from the Sudan, by Mr. Zahidi, and by others. Each 'CQuntry , 
has to be looked at in its,' own cultural and historical setting. But 
there is increasingly a common judgment, stated forcefully here by ' . 
Mr. Michanek, Ambassador Green, and others that successful^ family 
planning -services require extensive decentralization, integration 
with other conmiun ity serv ices , and local participation in decision- 
making. How to achi-Ssi;^ these objectives through, governmental programs 
in developing countries iwhich have operated traditionally through 
. centralized bur eaucra^^-^es is an extraordinarily difficult task, 
which is now being addressed in some countries and will have to be 
addressed in many., more. 

There is consequently no doubt of the continuing need for^year^s 
to come of external, assistance for family planning programs, but 
several participants noted that the nature of the assistance will 
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change over time. Mr. Gille emj^hasized that eA'exnal assistance ^ 
should be focused inore 'on buikiing design^ ^.test , 

^^nd .carry out p ^ ^J^j^ ^^^Ajj^^ Zeid^j^P ^^y f^^ai a'nd others^ ii^t^i^ssed 
*th€ -^f^yo-vt^in^^e^fs^^ as governmental experi'- 

m.eilts to improve s Q.rvi%P|j^^^ Dr. Suwardjono 

nqfe(J that' while as pVo'gianis matur?;^-44ioy will increasingly be 
financed l^y^-local funds external ass istiku:_e>-^ll cofVt inue to-,be - 
needed for consulting, trf-iining, research col labotat ion r^and oth'-er 
special pur.]^os,0s . / Miss Henderson noted that present programs are 
especially d^fticient in reaching young people. Dr. Mahler and others 
emphasized the importance of research, training, and other measures 
to improve the management of family planning programs (and of broadfer^ 
population programs'" i nt egrat i ng family planning with health and othei^ 
services). And Dr , Suwardjono, Mr. Wahfen, and others noted the 
useful -appearance of regional groupings ^-m)^^ the int er.goverhiiiental ^ 
coordinating committee in Southeast As'ia through which persons from 
different countries, froi,n ministers on down, can measure achievement 
and compare experience. 

With respect to family jUanning programs, .therefore^ the meeting 

*of f ered ^ lively and vigorous sense pf evolving opportunities for 
assistance, and donors coiiiinentcd [)Osi.tively on '^^^',^■'"^^1^ 
larger funds and for the shar i ng of in format ion jOjA proj 

b.'^^With respect to increased, support for res"ep'<xfR^ 
improved contracept i ves , the evidence of need was equaiSy^ c 1 eaiV but 
the prospective ros])onse of fuiuling sources was much d^fc. certain/ 
Several participants stressed that present contraceptive methods do 
not fit very well the varied needs of cleveloping countries, and some 
of the most widely used methods are not)as safe as would be d(^sirable. 
The findings and estimates of the (ireC]:) report ( Reproduction and 
Human Wei fare ) present a strong case for increased funding for 
research.- There arc a variety of channels through which such funds 
can flow, and agreement at this meeting - which will, be hard to | 
translate into action - that in addition to more funds from donor / 
agencies flowing- through the World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Committee for Contraception F^esearch, and other multilateral 
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and bilateral arrangements., there ought to more funu . foi^thcoining 
from the National Institutes of Health jn the . Unit ecf States and the 
•Medical Research Councils other industrial countries . There is^ 
ne?d,ras this group sees the iftat'Xer., fior increased funding right 
across the spectrum . from fundaii^ntal research o^ human biolcTg/ through 
the development of improved contra^^fept ives to research among users 
on acceptability and safety. " ■^>, 

But coimnents on the l lKeiniood of funding increases we^e^ 5ke,p- ' 
-tical. On thei one hand, the less developed countries hav^ few 
resources for the needed research, and, their governments generally 
give Jower priority to research than to action programs, nOH the 
, othbr hand, industrial countries have larger research capacity but 
their priorities plac^> population well down the scale below cancer, 
heart disease and other problems seen as more immedia^L fo^ their 
citizens. Nor did the group see an easy way to bring risearchers, 
donors., and users together to review periodically the state of the 
field and the priority needs fOr funds. Mr. .Bun- expressed Oui* 
common distaste for a new organization to perform such a fuHct'ion^ 
".But at the end we were . left with the sense that there are important 
needs here for which we did no,t see a. solution, and Mr. Hopper 
suggested tbat the International Development Research Centre and <he 
Rockefeller and Tord Foundations - the agencies that fijianced the 
Creep report - shDn'ltf-- g i ve further consideration to the problem of - 
obtaining- increased funding for research :Mmed at improved contra- 
ceptives . * 

2. Also on this meeting ' s ^1 ist of urgent things to do are a , 
.series of items which go beyond family planning. 

a. Tlie meeting agreed on the clear need for a steady rise in 
demographic and social science research related to population dyC 
namics - fertility, distribution, mortality - most of^Which wiU 
need to be conducted in developing countries because it mu^t explore 
the widely varied circumstances of d^^Eferent local settings. Mr. 
Kisa' noted ^the striking fact that fertility has declined in some 
developing countries hut not^in others, and we don't know why ii^ 
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either case. In a brief Vol loquy sever^al- pffirticipants noted* the 
fact - astonishing to :i- layman like me - that we also do not know 
with any precision what factors explain the substantial reductions 
in mortality in recent decades in piost developing countries. [^^•'^^^ 
Clearly it is urgent that these major historical changes in fertilit^™ 
and mortality be better explored and understood. ^| 

•Several participants stressed the need For research on policy- 
oriented questions about the interrelationships between population 
and development - for example, the need for detailed studies seeking 
to understand the relationships in^rural areas between economic' and 
social variables on the one hand , and demographic behavior on the other. 
Here we all await with much interest the outcome of Carmen Miro's 
International Review (;r()up, with its expected clarification of the 
areas of ou*i: ignorance and' the state of research capacity in developing 
countries. Biit there is much to be done now, without waiting, to 
enlarge the number of trained social scientists in developing countries 
who are interested in papulation work, and to help strengthen research 
:centers, university faculties, and other, ihst i tut ion,s which can 
support them in their work - all of whiclt^^re expensive and time- 
consuming tasks for which, it was airrced, increased donor iuuding is 
needed. 

. b. A second po'int of agreement is the need, pressed by several 
p'art icipants , ■ for some hold and far-reaching efforts to re-think 
development plans in an attemp^t to maximize the effect of a variety 
of activities.- including those related to health, education, 
nutrition, employment, the status of women, and so on - on population 

^growth and distribution. In Mr. Wahren's colorful phrase, we need to 
know the effect on population changes not just of the 2 percent of 
development funds. spent directly on population programs but also of 
the 98 percent of development fund's i^pent for other purposes, many 
of which undoubtedly, have significant effects on population growth 
and distribution. Any early efforts in this direction are bound to 
be imperfect but ^^hould also be revealing. They should clearly be 

.'related to' specific country settings or perliaps regional or loca'l 
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settings - and as Mr. Kisa urged not be simply exercises in abs^tracii^iv 
model-building. VV. 

Who might undertake exercises of this kind^^iwitH what type af 
assistance, is not clear to ipe. Perhaps national population com- 
missions in developing countries, as I believe Mr. Demeriy suggested," 
might do so, but it was agreed that the objective should be to pro- 
diXf^ Xregulav status reports, not jast one-time reviews . ,^/Snother , 
apil^Q^cK suggested was fcfr donor agencies - especially those like 
NChe':||^ which have strong analytical staffs - to experiment 

yith efforts, of 'this kind. , Both developing countries and donor 
'^^gencies could do .a good deal to ^interrelate the 98 percent and the 
.2' percent, NJr. Hopper suggested, 1^ continually keeping befox 
planaerl^'and decision-makers the question: What will be the 
graphic impacts of proposed development projects? 
^ c. A third, point of. agreement fs th^jtneed to" support experi- 

ments and innovation^ which combine a variety of measures - rural 
development plus education. plus cooperative^ plus family planning, to 
us^ a -hypothetical illustration. ^Quite a few experiments of this kind 
arjs now underway in \ irious countries, and more are being proposed, 
mostly on a local biisis ai^l 'many - perhaps most - initiated by private 
prganizatibiHS . ' Around this table i-tMvas argued that such experiments 
may show how to' build stronger organizations -at the village level, 
with greater comiMini^y participation in decision-making, and greater 
overall results j[n raising human welfare, than cou' .: separate 
programs in s^eral fields trying to reach down to the village level. 
Two important^ cautions were, expressed. Onej by Mr. popper, was a 
warning against repeating *the error of trying to do everything at^. 
once which led to the failure of most of the large-scale community 
development programs of the 1950s. ^The other was the comment that 
considerable care, and the involvement of very skilled soi;:ial sci- 
entists, are necessary- if one is to derive with confidence replicable 
findings from such cojnplex/ many-faceted, community-based experiments. 

3. Finally on the list of things to do - as. effectively argued ^ 
bySt^lr. Salas', Miss Henderson,' and Ambassa'dor ^reen - is to continue' ^ 



' -^f * ■ ■ ' . ■■ 

■ . ■ • .. 

. \ Xp work.,to raise the awareness of leaders i|T both, industrial and, . 
developing countries of'the importance of^.population change, its 

•n- ..interaction with other elements of economic and social ch^ge, and 

' ■■ \ ' ^ ' ■ . 

> . the urgency' of action of the kind discussed at this meeting. Even 

• ••• ' - •■ . ^ i' • 

t.h^ugh such awareness has been rising it was agreed .tj^t much more 

effort is^'needed ; political leaders; particularly are at risk of ' 

giving less att^Vtion to 'population issues than is warranted because 

.demographic changes often appear to yield only to long-term' measures 

whereas political leaders always feel themselves under short-term 

pressures. Various suggestions w^re made,. about how to raise the* 

iawareness of J-eaders including promoting regional meetings and 

pari iamentar^^^, Study tours. - 

So mu^h f6r my list of things to do. 

I '.have one la/St comment. This is to record trag I, f()T one, ^ =' 
found this Bellagio meeting thoroughly worthwhile. ' As Ernst Michanek^ 
said tp me in the hall yesterday noon, one of the tests "of a meeting ^ 
like this is whether you have your ideas about the subject shaken up 
a bit, and that 'has certainly happened at this meeting; I was among 
^ those who were somewhat doubtful, a year ago, that anothe,r in the 
series of Bellagio meetings would be profitable. I have been con- 



verted, ^and would like to propose in closing, Tor the^qn'siderat ion of 
the group, tha< anothi 
three years from^now. 



the group, tha< another meeting in this series scheduled two or 
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